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FEBRUARY 1942 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


WAR AND THE ARMORY 
OF WORDS—THEATRE: 
BETTER THAN MEDICINE &,, 


gerry the hands of the clock had && 
told off the hours of a single day, & 
what happened in Pearl Harbor had 
forged an American chain with no loose 
links. It was not the actual event, not the 
treachery of the Japanese nor the black 
loss of America’s fighting men and 
fighting ships, that performed the mira- 
cle of uniting a divided people, but the 
news of that event, the terrific impact of § 
the words that told of it as they came 
rushing across land and sea, by cable and yy, pope these men in uniform are paying 
radio and international telephone to Aalf-price admissions to see Charlie Chap- 
every city and town of America almost ee ee ee eee a coun 
at the same moment. It is only necessary . 
to think back twenty-five years to know rhe it~ of uniforms at the box- 
: 7 office, the Entertainment Commit- 
how different the reaction would have tee of the New York City Defense 
been had the news come trickling in after Recreation Committee has distrib- 
weeks had gone by, with time deadening uted about 500,000 free tickets, in- 


cluding legitimate, movies, opera, 
the full force of the blow. concerts): Waniibaaiay tipedtagates, 


This has been a war fought, for good ¢o men in the armed forces. 
. . . C3 
= — i ox ee = NORMAN CORWIN’S Bill of 
tanks, and the business of working with Rj-iy, program on December 15, a 
words is a new and deep responsibility. three-quarter hour radio production 


In every great war, the theatre, where culminating in an address by Presi- 
» dent Roosevelt, earned a Crossley 


words ‘interpret men to one — > rating of 63. This indicates the 
has supplied a living need both for inter- jargest listening audience ever ac- 


pretation and for release. Ever since war corded a dramatic program. 
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A FEW days after the declarations 
that brought the United States into 
World War II a meeting was held at 
the Hudson Theatre in New York. 
The auditorium and the stage were 
crowded with theatre workers. Actors, 
playwrights, managers, stage-hands, 
critics, scene-painters, press-agents, 
ticket-brokers — the theatre in all 
its branches rallied to form its own 
organization, officially incorporated 
as the American Theatre Wing War 
Services. Rachel Crothers, valiant 
captain of the theatre’s war relief 
in the last conflict and head of the 
American Theatre Wing of the 
British War Relief (now reorganized 
for American service) for the last 
two years is President of the new 
organization. $75,000 of a needed 
$100,000 budget was pledged at the 
meeting. The American Theatre 
Wing will have its headquarters and 
workshop at 730 Fifth Avenue. 
Plans are under way for canteen 
service, for a speakers’ bureau, for 
the canalizing of all volunteer efforts 
of theatre workers. THEATRE ARTS 
has offered a column for news, 
month by month, of this war relief 
effort of the united forces of the 
American Theatre. 


© 

HALLIE FLANAGAN DAVIS, for 
fifteen years director of the Vassar 
Experimental Theatre and more re- 
cently head of the Federal Theatre 
during the four years of its spectacu- 
lar existence, has been appointed 
dean of Smith college and professor 
of drama. Smith is planning to in- 
crease the scope of its creative arts 
program. The importance of Mrs. 
Davis’ appointment lies not only in 
the fact that a director of drama has 
been made dean but more especiall 

in the indication it gives that Smith 
intends to centre its expanded art 
program on the theatre. Mrs. Davis 
will be on loan from Vassar as she 
was during her period of service 


with the Federal Theatre Project. 
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came to Europe, THEATRE ARTS has been 
reminded of this need for theatre, ‘the 
only possible pause in a man’s life’, by 
letters from men in far-away camps, in 
the fighting forces and in German pris- 
ons appealing for the magazine with its 
vicarious theatre. For THEATRE ARTS is 
the only international magazine of the 
theatre left in the world today. Words 
must work harder now, and better, more 
truly and more actively. 


oe than medicine. It is an old 
phrase, but pertinent. Once, during 
the last war, it saved the theatre from 
the axe of war priorities. John Golden 
tells the story. He went to Washington 
to prevent, if possible, the closing of the 
theatres. He was met with a categorical 
refusal. The theatre, he was told, was a 
luxury. That evening he went to the 
theatre with President Wilson and Ad- 
miral Grayson, the President’s doctor. 
The weary head of a warring nation 
looked pale, stern, almost exhausted. 
Before the evening was over, he was 
laughing and gay. The play had relaxed 
and refreshed his mind and body. Gray- 
son turned to Mr. Golden: ‘You see, I 
have taken all medicine away from the 
President and prescribed theatre.’ The 
doctor must have been surprised at the 
violent effect of his remark. He was 
rushed out into the lobby and brought 
face to face with authority. He was made 
to repeat his remark, with the result that 
the decision on allocations and priorities 
was reconsidered and the theatres were 
not closed. The logic was clear. Medi- 
cine is obviously a prime necessity. The 
theatre is better than medicine. 
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On the Boards — December, ’41 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


gs curtain came down on the second act, to rise again almost 
immediately. The scene was England. We had been watching 
her young R.A.F. eagles fight off the enemy. Some of them, so we had 
learned from the plot, had been through Dunkirk, all of them were 
fresh from deadly single combats in the dark empyrean. The scene 
was set in a comfortable country-house living room which bore mod- 
est signs of a change in function: blackout curtains hung over the 
windows, signs tacked up over the doors showed the way to canteen 
and bar. A loud-speaker was set in the wall, and from its round mouth 
cabalistic orders blared forth from time to time during the play. The 
picture was of Britain at war — casual, unperturbed, minimizing the 
heroic, holding the ‘Enemy of Mankind’ at bay with steely deter- 
mination. 

As the curtain went up after the second act of Golden Wings a new 
voice not of any actor in the play came from the loud-speaker. “My 
fellow Americans: The sudden criminal attacks perpetrated by the 
Japanese in the Pacific . . .’ — President Roosevelt addressing the 
people of the United States, the people of England, the free people 
of the world! Time and space were obliterated. We in the theatre in 
New York sat with our brothers-in-arms in England and listened to 
words that hammered out a bloody indictment: ‘In 1931 Japan in- 
vaded Manchukuo — without warning. In 1935 Italy invaded Ethio- 
pia — without warning. In 1938 Hitler occupied Austria — without 
warning.’ 1939, Czechoslovakia, Poland. 1940, Norway, Denmark, 
The Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, France, Greece. 1941, 
Yugoslavia, the United States! Without warning. . . . Without warn- 
ing. . . . Without warning! The Theatre of War had engulfed us. 
Engulfed us and made us one with the English men and women on 
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the stage, with ‘the vast majority of the members of the human race 
whose cause we share’, whose hope is our hope, for ‘liberty under 
God’. 

And so the war came to Broadway — no longer as something to 
be looked at from an orchestra seat, something removed by distance, 
objective, deeply moving, perhaps, but not truly shared. Now we 
were all actors in the same world-wide drama. The facts that the 
President thundered from the stage were more violently theatric than 
fiction, yet fate had woven them into an imperious dramatic form 
that moved through doubts and hesitation, to conflict and the 
promise of victory to come. 

This war will not stay out of the theatre as others have. The 
playhouse cannot be, even in the most limited sense, a place of escape 
from world-shattering events. In the moving-picture houses war-reels 
precede and follow the laughter, tears and treacle of the screen, and 
now, even in the more conservative fastnesses of the theatre, voices of 
doom and hope are heard from the stage and the screams of air-raid 
warnings in the streets punctuate Macbeth’s musings or Danny 
Kaye’s merry japes. This is total war and the theatre must take its 
share. 

And give its share, too. Not only in the money, time, gifts, self- 
sacrifices, merrymakings, entertainments its members lavish so freely 
in so good a cause, but in that deeper service to humanity which it 
is the theatre’s proud privilege to offer. In the dark days in which we 
live, the very bases of civilization have been questioned. The truths 
once ‘self evident’ need to be stated and restated in terms not only 
of air power and land power and sea power, of steel and gunpowder 
and fighting men — but also in terms of the poetry and symbolism of 
the theatre, whether these take the form of plain tales about plain 
people or of epic thunders dealing with the death of kings. The theatre 
can relieve the ‘strain on the brain of the small folk’ of which T. S. 
Eliot sings in Murder in the Cathedral; it can refresh and re-create the 
weary with laughter; it can bring into focus the ideas and ideals that 
make life worth living and death worth dying. But above all it can 
release those forces of the spirit that make men more than walking 
shadows. 

All these phases of the theatre’s affirmation were visible on 
Broadway when the war struck home. Laughter there was in plenty, 
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Judith Evelyn as Mrs. Manningham and Leo G. Carroll as the mysterious 
Sergeant Rough i in Angel Street, a ‘Victorian thriller’ by Patrick Hamilton 
cannily staged for shudders and neat surprise by Shepard Traube. 








De Palma — Black Star 


| 





LILI DARVAS made her English-speaking debut in Ferdinand Bruckner’s 
The Criminals, directed by Sanford Meisner and presented by Erwin Pisca- 
tor at the Studio Theatre. Miss Darvas, glowing star of innumerable Rein- 
hardt productions, is seen here as Ernestine, the cook, who, havi ing committed 
murder and sent her lover to the gallows for it, has just taken poison. She is 
giving final, bitter advice to a young serving-maid played by Peggy Meredith. 
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of course. Of the twenty-nine plays running at the moment, nine were 
musicals and ten comedies, but the other ten had more than mere 
escape as their reason for being. Golden Wings, produced and directed 
by Robert Milton, opened the day that war between Japan and the 
United States was declared. Written by William Jay and Guy Bolton, 
it dealt with a group of R.A.F. fliers, their wives and sweethearts, and 
various members of the women’s war services. Emotional complica- 
tions were, of course, involved, but the interest of the play lay in the 
vivid picture it presented of the curious combination of front-line 
life and home living that modern air warfare makes possible. Lloyd 
Gough played the muddled and violent Flight Lieutenant whose 
amorous adventures provided material for the plot, and Signe Hasso, 
the young Swedish film star, made her English debut in a role that 
allowed her to indicate promise rather than to achieve results. Some 
excellent acting on the part of the other members of the cast, es- 
pecially Cathleen Cordell and Hughie Green — released from his pres- 
ent job as instructor in the Royal Canadian Air Force to bring sharp 
wit and a technique polished by youthful experience in the English 
music halls to a small role — could not save the play from the shock 
of world events which for a week or two almost stopped the wheels of 
theatre industry in their tracks. 

With bombs falling on the little houses of Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, with alerts, real or false, over San Francisco and New York, 
The Wookey and its all-too-realistic air raid become spot news again. 
This is the world we have made, the world we live in. And this, too, 
is the way that some of the people in this amazing universe can cope 
with it. Mr. Wookey is a Cockney, unregenerate, not to be regi- 
mented or pushed around, equally outspoken in his disapproval of 
his own government and in his scorn of the enemy. He is, as Edmund 
Gwenn vigorously presents him, a living cartoon of fighting democ- 
racy and as such a heartening and cheering sight. In another theatre 
not far off, Paul Lukas in Lillian Hellman’s Watch on the Rhine pre- 
sents the finished portrait of the man of intellect who has been forced 
to ‘take arms against a sea of troubles’ — or rather, a sea of barba- 
rism, a wave — not of the future but of the black, abysmal past 
where neither truth nor justice nor the right of the free enquiring mind 
had any meaning. The fight which Kurt Mueller in Miss Hellman’s 
play carried on under cover is in the open now. 
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Golden Wings 
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Candle in the Wind is the third of the now current plays dealing 
directly with the war. Its values lie chiefly in the devastating picture 
it presents of the Nazi machine in action. The prison camp in France 
in which most of the action takes place, with its mechanized officers 
and brutalized wardens, is an outward and visible sign of the de- 
humanizing philosophy that is blowing the world to pieces. John 
Wengraf’s performance of the Colonel in command is the keystone 
of this play in which Helen Hayes plays the American actress strug- 
gling to extricate her French lover from the death-trap into which 
he has fallen. Wengraf is given the task of embodying Maxwell 
Anderson’s arraignment of Nazi ideology, an arraignment so black 
and so uncompromising as to verge, in the theatre, on caricature. 
Here, at any rate, for the theatregoer’s consideration, is Mr. Ander- 
son’s cartoon of the enemy — which, though undoubtedly accurate 
in detail and most probably written by the book, lacks the ultimate, 
emotional conviction that Miss Hellman, for instance, was able to 
impart to the last act of her play. Somehow one cannot hate the 
Colonel and his bloody cohorts as one should, for the curious reason 
that they seem too terrible to be true, even though they are so ter- 
ribly true that they have disrupted all our lives forever. 

The most striking of a second category of plays which, though 
they do not deal with the war directly, are concerned with causes 
and motives, is one which though over three hundred years old is 
among the season’s hits. Needless to say it is Maurice Evans’ pro- 
duction of Macbeth, directed by Margaret Webster, with Mr. Evans 
and Judith Anderson as the blood-stained Thane and his Lady. 
Macbeth’s timeliness lies not so much in Shakespeare’s fascinating 
study of the psychology of murder — it is too much to hope that Hit- 
ler is ever visited by the ghosts of Roehm and the legion of his other 
victims — but rather in the picture it presents of the results of 
unleashed violence, of ambition that o’erleaps itself and falls on the 
other side. Macbeth is a swift, fierce allegory of blood-guilt and of the 
price the killer pays, whether he be gangster-king or gangster-nation. 

“We but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taught return 
To plague the inventor.’ 

Its close-knit, fast-moving plot, as ‘blood-boltered’ as Banquo’s 

ghost, is in tune with the violent mood of our day, but its chiefest 
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LETTERS TO LUCERNE 


Chief virtue of the unpretentious war play which Fritz Rotter and Allen 
Vincent have written and John Baird staged is the introduction to Broad- 
way of the distinguished German actress, Grete Mosheim, who as Erna 
Schmidt provides one of the season’s most impressive dramatic portraits. 
One of a group of girls—French, Polish, German, English and American 
caught by the war at a finishing school in Switzerland, she is seen above 
(seated) with the headmistress (Katherine Alexander) and the only student 
(Nancy Wiman) to stay by her when the hatred inspired by Nazi victories 
and boasting letters from home breaks upon the German girl’s head. 


Richard Tucker 

















IN TIME TO COME DESIGN BY HARRY HORNER 


The conference room of the ‘Big Four’ on the Quai D’Orsay in Paris, one 
of the five simply-proportioned and appropriate sets designed by Harry 
Horner for /n Time to Come, dramatic editorial by Howard Koch and John 
Huston on Woodrow Wilson’ s dream of a League of Nations and the bitter 
defeat which that dream met in 1g1g. The play moves from the Speaker’s 
rostrum in the House of Representatives (April 2, 1917) and from Presi- 
dent Wilson’s study in the White House, by way of an enclosed deck on the 
S.S. George W ashington, to a Paris living-room near the Parc Monceau and 
to the Quai D’Orsay, then back again to ashington and the last tragic 
moment at the White House, March 4, 192 

















Fred Fehil 





As Woodrow Wilson, Richard Gaines brings to /n Time to Come an intensely 
conceived and forcefully executed portrait, with reminders throughout of 
the final breakdown. He is ably supported by Nedda Harrigan as Edith Bol- 
ling Wilson. The two are seen above on the deck of the S.S. George Wash- 
ington as they await Europe’s greeting to its savior and prophet. Jn Time 
to Come is presented and directed by Otto L. Preminger. 
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PAPA IS ALL 


Carl Benton Reid, Jessie Royce Landis and Dorothy Sands in Patterson 
Greene’s genre comedy of Pennsylvania Dutch folk, originally produced and 
directed by Frank Carrington and Agnes Morgan at the Paper Mill Play- 
house and now brought to Broadway by the Theatre Guild, with the same 
directors and part of the original cast. The action centres in the revolt of a 
family against a stern, self-righteous father and the bliss that descends 
upon ‘the household when the father’s end by violence is announced. Quaint 
folkways and dialect supply much of the humor of the play. 
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glory lies in the transcendent music of its verse. The play, in Maurice 
Evans’ current production, is a reminder of one potent element of 
theatre of which our modern stage makes all too little use — the 
magic of the spoken word, of poetry. It is the imaginative form in 
which Shakespeare expresses Macbeth’s anguish, Lady Macbeth’s 
desolation, the terrors and the fears that walk by night, that stirs 
the imagination and refreshes the spirit. 

Michael Chekhov and George Shdanoff overlooked this essential 
truth in the planning and directing of the Chekhov Theatre Players’ 
production of Twelfth Night. Even more strikingly than in the trage- 
dies, Shakespeare’s comedies depend on the lyric beauty of their lines 
for their greatest charms. By emphasizing the low comedy elements 
of Twelfth Night as was done in this production nothing is gained and 
much lost. Beatrice Straight as Viola had a warm and winning 
presence, and the company as a whole acquitted itself enthusias- 
tically of its manifold tasks. The technique of presentation by which 
all scene changes were handled in full view of the audience was at first 
amusing but in the end ponderous. It took the actor-scene-shifters, 
quick and graceful as they were, more time to carry their screens on 
and off, to set the stage, plant their gardens or roll Orsino’s or Olivia’s 
throne about, than for the same results to be obtained by the more 
familiar blackout and scene-shifting techniques. The effect of im- 
provisation which was intended had its marked merits but, when 
joined to a superfluity of comic business, ended by taking too much 
playing time away from a script more valid in its verse than in its 
comic plot. 


If Macbeth forms an appropriate psychological background to 
war, The Land Is Bright and Hope for a Harvest offer two studies of 
American foregrounds — one by its picture of three generations of 
exploitation which has kept America concentrated on its own gains 
and unmindful of threats to its safety until the marauders are actu- 
ally in the back yard, and the other with its sympathetic and perhaps 
prophetic picture of an element of American life, the return to the land, 
as a possible cure for certain phases of national disease. The Corn Is 
Green, which Ethel Barrymore is still valiantly captaining to suc- 
cess, might well be added to this group, dealing as it does with the 


English scene in relation to the fundamental question of education. 
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The Criminals 
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Claudia, too, though slight in story, treats fundamental human rela- 
tionships with unusual tenderness and skill. All of these plays are 
not afraid of serious themes though each — in its different way — 
clothes its subject in the beguiling garments of good theatre. Audi- 
ences, the box-offices point out, are quite willing to listen to discus- 
sions, applaud ideas, consider serious — even tragic — events, if 
authors remember the medium in which they are working and do not 
confuse the stage with the lecture platform. 

In the case of Ferdinand Bruckner’s The Criminals (translated by 
Edwin Denby and Rita Matthias) which Erwin Piscator presented as 
a second offering of the Studio Theatre at the New School for Social 
Research, the differentiation was not complete. Directed by Sanford 
Meisner on a many-roomed setting ingeniously devised by H. A. Con- 
dell for the inadequate stage of the New School auditorium, the play 
is labeled GERMANY 1931 and is a curious mixture of argument, 
melodrama, comedy and polemic. The scene is an apartment house 
in Berlin, the action multiple, involving murder, infanticide, lechery, 
poverty and despair; the theme, the birth and blossoming of that 
youth movement that has engulfed the world in war. Here is war 
background with a vengeance — the very seed-bed of hell. Played 
with continuous and sombre intensity by a large cast recruited from 
both the theatre and the training schools, it offers an interesting 
example of a marked type of playwriting and of production and acting 
methods. Short scenes succeed each other with great rapidity, manipu- 
lated on the stage by the switching of spotlights from acting area to 
acting area. Actors speak directly to the audience, sometimes in 
the form of an address on abstract themes such as the meaning of 
justice, sometimes in straight and self-revealing soliloquy. Other 
scenes are completely realistic, withdrawn into the stage frame and 
presented only in relation to the actors on the stage. The general 
effect of crowding and confusion is not inappropriate to the play, but 
inevitably tends to weaken its dramatic impact. 

The actors brought, of course, a great variety of styles and of 
degrees of competence to the performance, since the very object of 
the Studio Theatre is to provide not only a forum for unusual plays 
but also a training ground for young actors and, as in this case, an 
opportunity for foreign actors to test their command of English in a 
new theatre world. Lili Darvas made her English-speaking debut as 
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the leading character in the play, Ernestine the cook — a passionate, 
primitive creature, a kind of inverted Lady Macbeth — a role to which 
Miss Darvas brought the loveliness of her physical presence, the 
beauty of her voice touched with only the slightest accent, and the 
mastery of an acting technique derived from many years of experi- 
ence in the Continental theatre. Her performance was inevitably the 
glowing centre of a sombre and diffuse play, which for all its faults 
threw a shaft of ‘black limelight’ on pre-nazi Germany. 

On the lighter side, though played very much in the dark, was that 
Victorian thriller Angel Street, which came to town in time to join 
the ten other comedy hits for whatever New Year gaieties the war 
allowed. Angel Street began its spine-tingling career in London un- 
der the title of Gaslight. Its author, Patrick Hamilton, accustomed 
to feeding shudders to shudder-loving audiences, attempts here noth- 
ing more serious than to continue this amiable avocation. His play 
deals with such appropriate ingredients as a scared little wife, ad- 
mirably impersonated by a newcomer to New York, Judith Evelyn; 
a supposedly kindly-but-stern Victorian husband who is deliberately 
frightening her out of her wits, a role which Vincent Price plays with 
gusto; lost jewels and old murders. The frightening, all through the 
first act, is highly effective, since Lemuel Ayers’ musty, cluttered 
interior lugubriously illuminated by Feder would be quite enough to 
unbalance the soundest mind. The arrival of Leo Carroll, as a fatherly 
ex-sleuth doing a spot of informal detection, relieves the situation 
considerably and adds to the enjoyment of a production which is 
excellently acted throughout and produced and directed by Shepard 
Traube with skill, humor and enthusiasm. If the second act is thin, 
the third provides a curtain that packs a sufficient wallop to satisfy 
any reasonable entertainment seeker. Angel Street is a pleasant addi- 
tion to that lengthening list of amusing evenings which Broadway 
affords, a list which includes such veterans as Life with Father, My 
Sister Eileen, Arsenic and Old Lace, and such newcomers as Blithe 
Spirit, Spring Again and Funior Miss. 

Song and dance had its typical holiday additions when Sons O’ Fun 
blasted its way into town with broadsides of noise and laughter, with 
Olsen and Johnson on the bridge and Carmen Miranda as glittering 
and resplendent figurehead. The formula of Hellzapoppin has been 
repeated, with embellishments, in this production under the joint 
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sponsorship of the Messrs. Shubert and the two ebullient showmen 
who conduct affairs with their usual raucous friendliness. Some 
vigorous and catchy music by Jack Yellen and Sam E. Fain and 
some excellent dancing conducted by Robert Alton have been added 
to the vaudeville turns, the skits and sketches and the audience- 
tickling tricks of the original formula. Raoul Péne Du Bois’ scenery 
and costumes are a pleasing as well as an eye-filling addition to a 
show aimed principally at the ears — and the lower centres of the 
risibles. 

By contrast Sunny River is smooth and suave, a happy haven for 
those of reminiscent mind who like their music to fall sweetly on the 
ear. Oscar Hammerstein and Sigmund Romberg have joined together 
to create an amiable New Orleans of more than a hundred years ago 
—a period offering Stewart Chaney as scene designer and Irene 
Sharaff as mistress of the wardrobe opportunity for luscious inven- 
tions. In bringing a romantic story of love, intrigue and sorrow spiced 
with laughter to town, Max Gordon breaks the record of the season for 
simultaneous productions, a record which includes The Land Is Bright, 
Funior Miss and, from last year’s hit parade, My Sister Eileen. 








Even after a year of successful per- 
formances, Boris Karloff, as a mur- 
derer deluxe, continues to overawe 
Josephine Hull and Fean Adair who 
play his mildly homicidal aunts in 
Joseph Kesselring’s Arsenic and Old 
Lace (drawing by Middleman). 
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Bobby Clark as Bob Acres and Mary Boland as Mrs. Malaprop in the all- 
star and featured-player production of The Rivals, set by Watson Barratt 
and directed by Eva Le Gallienne for the Theatre Guild. 


Vandamm 








BROOKLYN, U. S. A. DESIGN BY HOWARD BAY 


When John Bright and Asa Bordages, authors of Brooklyn, U.S. 4., decided 
on Louis Cohen’s barber shop for the scene of one of Murder, The’ s neatest 
jobs, they supplied Howard Bay with the opportunity and stimulus for one 
of his most effective realistic sets. The manicurist’s table, the washbowl to 
the right, the hidden telephone and laundry basket to the left, the urn for 
towels, the barber chair, the receding depths, the sinister door — all rightly 
placed and illuminated — become successive focal points in a gripping 
scene done as much with the designer’s tools as by actors and director. A 
bold waterfront set, a double-interior candy shop and the pre-execution cells 
in Sing Sing complete the list of Howard Bay’s vigorous contributions to 
this case-study of murder @ /a mode. 
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Backstage View 


ASHLEY DUKES 


_—— the professional producer to have made his choice of a play, 
how does he contrive today to put it on the London stage or send 
it on the road? Nothing is quite normal about this process. Let us 
take the sequence as the theatre understands it. 

Casting. To find a male actor of any gifts between the ages of 
18 and 45 is not impossible, though it is difficult. There is in fact a 
choice between the medically exempt, the specially reserved, and the 
conscientiously persevering. The members of the first group make 
known their infirmity with almost comic zeal. Those of the second 
are chiefly tied by contracts for the screen or radio, and their freedom 
is illusory since they are momentarily at somebody else’s beck and call. 
A residue of objectors, knowing well that the Statute does not mean 
them to remain in their own profession and take the place of others 
who are called up, would prefer to explore the theatrical field before 
taking to agriculture. A theatre demand for the under-18’s and over- 
45's is therefore understandable, though they may be callow on the 
one hand and too-sophisticated on the other. They remain in short 
supply, and the organizations for the troops are likely to have first 
claim upon them. The actress problem is a good deal simpler, for 
the law of supply and demand has long since decreed that twenty 
female players shall be available for every female part. Even so, the 
call-up begins to operate, and many of the available talents are in 
some service or other. The producer falls back again on the residue. 
If the casting problem was formerly solved after two or three players 
had fallen through for each part, the number is now raised to five or 
six. The first rehearsal is far from marking the end of uncertainty 
in casting: ten days from the production date somebody is sure to 
drop out. 

Staging. The cost of making any set from new timber and canvas 
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would be prohibitive, even if such material were available at all. 
Old stuff is being continually remade and repainted, and it would be 
in larger supply if the scene-painters’ studios along southern Thame- 
side had not suffered exceptionally in the London bombardment. 
‘Hundreds of sets went up in smoke,’ says a scene-painter, conven- 
iently forgetting that the authorities had duly certified his work to 
be non-inflammable. But any little theatre possessing its own work- 
shop and store can solve the scenic problems of the moment, which 
consist in turning out light mobile screens, say ten feet high, fitted 
with doors and windows and painted in character. With a background 
of draperies, these are now used to represent any scene at will. Cos- 
tumes are a greater difficulty because clothes rationing extends to 
the stage and theatrical rationing is in the hands of a professional 
body. The policy is to encourage hiring as much as possible, and to 
discourage dressmaking and tailoring. But the producer who lays 
hand on heart and swears that his production is designed can get a 
modest allotment of coupons through the Theatrical Clothes Ration- 
ing Committee, which exacts a strict record of how they are expended. 
The control is cheerfully accepted, and some producers of musical 
shows who made publicity capital of their five thousand coupons were 
soon silenced. Perhaps the greatest change of theatrical economy has 
been in the stock and repertory companies whose players were for- 
merly required to dress themselves for a new play each week out of 
their salaries. Nobody will now surrender his or her private coupons 
for stage purposes, or risk the wear and tear of private clothes for 
stage use. The effect has been an increase in the performance of cos- 
tume and other plays.whose wardrobe can be hired. It has also brought 
a fortune to the owners and hirers of costumes. 

Rehearsal. This is the only thing in our theatre that remains virtu- 
ally unchanged. In fact the reality of rehearsal, compared with the 
phantasmagoria of life and the unreality of theatre performance, 
gives a greater pleasure than ever to the artists concerned in it. For 
a group of people to get together on a stage, hour after hour and day 
after day for weeks, building up the substance of imagination as they 
conceive it, is a rare and curious experience in the actual world. If 
you think of the agelong and ageless make-believe of the Chinese 
theatre, where planks and chairs have been bridges over rivers since 
the dawn of history, you will have some parallel to the assembly of 
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a company of actors in the London of 1941 to get a play rehearsed. 
‘I hate to think of the time when we let the public in on this,’ is the 
observation of a fairly shrewd player. But rehearsals are paid for at 
half-salary, the pleasure of entirely private creation cannot last for- 
ever, and that inevitable hour of production, plotted on the graph 
not only of time but readiness, approaches every day nearer. If there 
be any vital change at all in the process of rehearsal, I should say 
that it concerns the author and his script. He feels a plastic freedom, 
a sense of elbow-room, that he can scarcely have felt in the days when 
thousands of stenographers and hundreds of printers were precisely 
recording his words. Today the play-stenographers have not a hun- 
dredth part of their old work to do, and it is doubtful if any publisher 
in Europe would consider printing a play. We may easily get back to 
the true word-of-mouth conception of theatre, which does not mean 
that the players will necessarily improvise their parts, but does mean 
that the writer's overnight inspirations brought to rehearsal on 
scraps of paper count for their full value. 

First Night. The changes in this former great occasion are the 
most drastic of all. Years ago, it now seems centuries, people dressed 
up and dined before such an affair, sent flowers, called backstage 
before and after. Critics put on crush hats, in Europe if not in Amer- 
ica, and some of them, like the critic of The Times, would never put 
pen to paper unless a black cloak, fastened at the neck, were thrown 
off and cast negligently with the opera hat over the chair at the edi- 
torial office around midnight. What has disappeared is just this ritual 
element of the first night. The critic and the supper-party have van- 
ished together. Around six o’clock, with not a glass of sherry remotely 
in prospect, the publie and the reviewers assemble to consider a play 
on its merits. This revolution in the opening hour has many advan- 
tages, and no artist or playwright will prefer the after-dinner public 
as an audience. Nor will the sensible producer wish again to hazard 
all on the chances of a social occasion. 

Publicity. Theatre is no longer news, and the few lines allowed to 
the reviewer could scarcely make it news again. Some handful of 
theatre artists are news, especially in the provincial cities where a 
play without a ‘name’ is as good as doomed from the beginning of its 
week. Very likely this decline in the news value of theatre is due to its 
lack of independence of the screen, the medium that also spends more 
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money in making itself known. A wartime stage of bold originality, 
like that of the New York Mercury under Orson Welles in 1937-38, 
might very well regain its news significance overnight. We began the 
last war with Granville-Barker’s production of The Dynasts by Hardy, 
and that is just the sort of gesture needed. Unity Theatre, a small left- 
wing stage with a sense of originality, gives the West End at the 
moment its only distinguished production in Afinogenov’s Distant 
Point; and even so, nothing less than a Soviet alliance could have 
made it possible or helped to make it known. As for advertising pub- 
licity, the two daily newspapers read by the cultivated public are 
rationed in circulation so that one rarely sees them in a reader’s hand. 
The three London evening papers bring out numerous editions from 
eleven in the morning onward; but the editions that are widely read 
come from the press just at the hour when the theatres are opening. 
Some houses like the Players’ Theatre never advertise and are 
always full. A possible solution is that theatre should not try to be 
news, but should keep itself a sort of open secret (which Yeats always 
maintained was the successful policy of the Abbey in Dublin). The 
one thing certain is that a producer presenting any work of theatre 
art, and relying on any form of publicity beside word-of-mouth 
recommendation, has misjudged his time and his war. 

Audience Reactions. The people for the musical shows and little 
revues spring up from nowhere; they are the unknown and multi- 
tudinous escapists of the moment, and the further the issues of the 
stage are removed from those of life, the happier they are. Much the 
same is true of the audience for ballet, which has grown so that half a 
dozen companies flourish in West End seasons and tours. Straight 
middle-class comedy has the reliable public it always had, if the per- 
formance were good enough; the liking for it is now reinforced by 
nostalgia for week-end cottages, Riviera vacations and all the former 
paraphernalia of comfortable living. Serious plays react to good or bad 
news of the day very much as market fluctuations in the years before 
1929. In terms of figures the comparison is accurate, though heartless 
if it takes no account of the profound anxieties of the thinking spec- 
tator, which are reflected from week to week in his way of living. 
‘Paper’ has almost disappeared from the house with excellent results; 
the applause of a small audience is often as hearty as that of a big 
one because it comes from people who have paid for their seats. There 
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is little advance booking, and the public drops in just before the show. 

On the Road. A British Sabbath would be incomplete without its 
infrequent long-distance trains bearing, in reserved and labeled third- 
class compartments where they sit looking at each other in rows of 
four, all sorts of ‘theatricals’ from Mr. John Gielgud’s company to 
that of the humblest leg-show revue. For ten tickets, which is the 
minimum any company can require when stage and business manage- 
ment are reckoned in addition to the cast, the railroad offers trans- 
portation of a free truckload of scenery and costumes. Somewhere on 
the slow and probably late train is this fantastic assortment of pos- 
sessions; and somewhere it is tumbled off the truck at the journey’s 
end, while the artists seize their grips from the rack above their heads, 
and set out to look for those ‘digs’ which have been theatrical lodgings 
since the town was built and will be theatrical lodgings when it falls 
into ruins. They have written to secure these a week in advance, and 
have had in return the spidery communication from a landlady who 
will call them ‘dear’ and cook for them the food they buy for the week, 
having exchanged their ration books for local coupon sheets. The 
American show-girl with her centrally heated hotel room and bath- 
room at one-fifty a night would perhaps be sorry for them; but they 
are not sorry for themselves when the fire glows in the parlor hearth 
and supper frizzles in the kitchen. This is the old picture of British 
theatrical life on the road; the new one is that these ‘digs’ have to be 
found in the blackout in a strange town, and that five minutes after 
arrival the sirens may give forth their melancholy note. The raid may 
or may not materialize, but the omen in any case is not too favorable 
for the following night’s opening, when a sprinkling of citizens rather 
obviously fails to fill a house seating 1500. These provincial theatres 
are obviously too big for the present needs of drama, but their purely 
legendary ‘capacity’ figures remain to haunt the minds of their 
owners. The week in any case gets better as it wears on; Saturday 
matinee and evening see the visiting company out with some credit; 
and so the Sabbath train stands again at the platform, and the truck- 
load of theatre stuff trails away behind it, and another week begins. 
For myself, I don’t know why people consent to live this sort of life 
at all; but I am not an actor. 

Repertory. Rather worse than moving from place to place by the 
Sunday train must be the process of moving from play to play by 
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the Monday rehearsal. This is the process of ‘rep’, which lives on 
plays that have been successes somewhere and sometime, in Shaftes- 
bury-avenue or on Broadway, and resuscitates them for a brief week 
of life. ‘Rep’ is feeling the scarcity of copyrights more than anything 
else at the present time. It will soon be a copyright famine, unless 
West End production on a normal scale should be resumed. But 
actors and actresses are still learning their job very thoroughly in 
these little town theatres with their local faithful public. And here, 
not unhopefully, the backstage story ends. 


Paul Lukas 


THEODORE STRAUSS 


iene after the Ides of March last year there flickered briefly 
across one of the Broadway screens a grade-B shocker entitled 
The Monster and the Girl, a film which generally was described in a 
paragraph by the reviewers and in a word by everyone else. It was 
not of interest then; it would not be of interest now were it not for 
the rather pointed coincidence that hardly ten days later one of its 
players, Paul Lukas, arrived at the Martin Beck in the central and 
all-important role of Lillian Hellman’s Watch on the Rhine. There 
had been rumors from the Baltimore tryout, of course. But it is 
doubtful that those who had seen Mr. Lukas’ previous rites before 
the Hollywood mammon or who had even a vague remembrance of 
his Doctor Rank in the revival of 4 Doll’s House in late 1937 were 
quite prepared for the astonishing performance that held them in 
command for two hours at the premiére on the evening of April first. 
It was by all odds not only the stage portrayal of the season, but one 
to stand among the best of any other season. 

There are those who have debated the measure in which Miss 
Hellman’s play was assisted by that performance and how much 
weaker the script would have seemed had a less eloquent actor ap- 
peared in the leading role. Such talk is empty and academic. But 
certain it is that as Kurt Mueller, the German counter-revolutionary 
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caught again in the Nazi web just as he finds a momentary security 
in the home of his American wife, Mr. Lukas gathered the play almost 
into his own hands. Into the gray tiredness of Mueller he poured the 
consummate passion of a man of good will fighting — when every 
moment was a desperate last gambie — to salvage something human 
out of a human world that was breaking before his eyes. Here was 
a performance that was saturated with life and the emotions of those 
of us living and all the hopes and fears that are our common heritage; 
it was informed with truth as we recognize it. And in that anguished 
third-act farewell, already foretold in the single-minded impetus of 
Mr. Lukas’ performance, it suddenly revealed as exalted the convic- 
tions by which a man lives and dies. 

Exaltation is rare in the Broadway theatre and amid the mechani- 
cal triumphs of other actors on other stages Mr. Lukas’ triumph 
was genuine. It had the integrity of an actor who could not cross 
from stage left to stage right unless there was a reason, credible to 
himself, for doing it; if an ensuing bit of business required a transition 
unmotivated in the script he tried to find reasons of his own. It had 
the integrity of an actor who tried to remain true to experience, who 
could say to himself: in this opening scene my wife is returning to a 
home she has not seen for years, therefore the moment is hers and I 
as the husband must enjoy her enjoyment, I must remain in the back- 
ground. It had the integrity of an actor who knows that ‘every part 
is a supporting part — only the ensemble is star’. 

Above all, it had belief; it was a performance guided by its own 
emotional compulsions. And though Mr. Lukas is apt to avoid a dis- 
cussion of it by saying ‘What is there to talk about? Either you are 
an actor or you are not,’ he warms quickly at the thought of the 
shallow deceptions practised by some performers. He admits that he 
doesn’t care what an actor does ‘so long as I am fooled’, but he is 
impatient of tricks. They are too patent almost always and then 
the audience sees only the work, the labor of a performance. Tech- 
nique and tricks alone fail in the first objective of the theatre — illu- 
sion. 

‘There are many,’ he says, not without malice, “who learn “this 
acting business”. Some are clever and intelligent, but something is 
missing. I can almost see them walk onto a stage, set up a stand, 
open their satchel and take out the tricks. Some have more tricks 
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than others. There are even virtuosos, but I prefer this [he placed a 
hand over his heart]. The best of all comes when technique and true 
emotion go together as in Dudley Digges’ performance in On Bor- 
rowed Time. That is transcendent.’ 


Mr. Lukas is impatiently honest. ‘I am a crazy man,’ he explains, 
‘who says what he thinks.’ His emotions are filled with primary 
colors, probably his Hungarian heritage of temperament. He talks 
like a boxer — almost throwing his physical weight behind each 
verbal exchange. He could easily play Kurt, one thinks, watching 
him as he lies abed one gray December afternoon trying to shake 
off an attack of bronchitis before it becomes serious. One notices also 
that he seems older offstage, that at forty-six the graying hair has 
retreated to a bushy ringlet that makes his broad face seem even 
broader, that the deeply grooved parallel lines from nose and mouth 
give the face an almost massive determination. 

And yet there are the contradictions that puzzled Herman 
Shumlin when he first heard Mr. Lukas ask for the part of Mueller 
and retorted, ‘But you are such a man of the world!’ For Mr. Lukas 
is a confusing mixture of the lover of Gemiitlichkeit and the doulevar- 
dier. He stuffs himself happily with endless quantities of food, pickled 
vegetables, meats in aspic, Hungarian sausages, soups, matzoth and 
sundry other homeland delicacies prepared endlessly by his mother- 
in-law. When a pair of shoes arrives from his Hungarian boot-maker 
he is as pleased as a little girl with her first party dress. ‘I like to 
dress neat,’ he says. ‘I like to dress up and stroll and see people on 
the street and look in shop windows.’ Perhaps this is the man Kurt 
Mueller might have been in a kindlier world. Perhaps it is simply as 
Mr. Lukas told Mr. Shumlin: ‘But I am an actor!’ 

Still, a performance cannot have depth unless there is depth in 
the man who projects it; like every other fictional creation it is an 
extension of the artist’s experience. Likewise it cannot have reality 
in the intensified highlights and shadows of the theatre unless the 
actor has craft and assurance. And how, one asks, can a man spend 
fourteen years performing trivial chores as ‘the smiling villain or the 
fellow who loses the girl gracefully’ in upward of fifty Hollywood 
films and then return to the stage and give a portrayal that is mature 
in spirit and flawless in execution? 

“In 1927,’ Mr. Lukas answers in part, ‘I had arrived at the place 
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in my development where I could have played Kurt. Now for four- 
teen years in Hollywood I have done practically nothing to further 
me. But one or two things I have learned. I have become calmer, I 
have found that I do not have to make great flourishes upon the 
stage. In Hollywood I discovered that they can photograph your 
thoughts. You merely have to think something and in the close-up 
your eyes and face have expressed it on the screen. I learned too that 
acting for the camera is much more difficult than acting in the 
theatre — the scenes are broken up into endless takes and retakes 
and always you must strike the right pitch. Onstage, you have a 
sense of continuity, of building emotion to carry you.’ 

The roots go deeper, back to another country, back to a fine 
theatre in middle Europe, back to the sort of repertory schooling 
that America has never had. From his earliest youth Mr. Lukas set 
his heart and hopes upon the theatre, although his efforts were con- 
fined to amateur school theatricals until he was nineteen. Born 
Lukacs Pél on May 26, 1895 in Budapest to a prosperous music 
publisher of that city and Vienna, Mr. Lukas’ early years were spent 
entirely in the Hungarian capital. In an effort to escape pressure by 
his father to join him in business, young Lukas volunteered pre- 
maturely for his compulsory year of military service and was under 
arms as an infantryman when war came. Discharged from the army 
after being severely wounded in early 1915, he never recovered suffi- 
ciently for front-line duty but later returned to the armed forces 
as an aviator flying supplies behind the lines. 

Meanwhile, in the fall of 1915, he auditioned for the Actors 
Academy of Hungary in Budapest, reciting a long dramatic poem 
which he no longer remembers and which he was never allowed to 
finish. But he was taken into the school and a year later received his 
first job in the acting company of seventy-five at the National 
Theatre of Kassa, a town of some 60,000 inhabitants. And here for 
two years he sharpened his tools in an apprenticeship that no Ameri- 
can theatre has ever afforded. It was, as Mr. Lukas is fond of saying, 
‘a real theatre’. All of the company worked steadily and hard, re- 
hearsing new additions to the repertory by day and acting by night. 
There were no runs; a new play was first presented for three or four 
performances in succession and then repeated in the repertory 
schedule as often as its popularity warranted. 

“We did everything,’ says Mr. Lukas. ‘We played in revivals of 
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classics by Shakespeare, Shaw, Ibsen, Chekhov and all the others 
you can name; we did everything from farces to operas. I had a 
chance to play smart young dandies, vapid aristocrats, clerks, heroic 
leads and character parts. One day I might play Shylock, the next 
Liliom, and the following night sing in the chorus as second basso 
for Rigoletto. In two years I played at least fifty parts. There was an 
actor’s education!’ 

He was ready then for the Comedy Theatre in Budapest, a pri- 
vately operated repertory theatre whose company was one of the 
finest in Central Europe. Here again, the theatre was operated as a 
continuous enterprise. It produced new plays by all the European and 
American playwrights, but like the provincial theatre at Kassa it 
never had runs; it merely placed the successful new productions in 
repertory and thus kept them forever fresh — since its premiére 
years ago, Liliom, for instance, has played at least once a month in 
Budapest. This theatre hired its actors not by the play, but by term 
contracts lasting five and ten years and even for a lifetime. It was a 
compact unit with its own scene-building shops, its own designers, 
salaried directors, playreaders, and even its own intra-mural pension 
system. The manager of the theatre did not pin all his hopes for a 
hit on a single play; he relied upon the quality of his performers and 
his productions to bring in the public from week to week and month 
to month. 

Here Lukas played at least six major roles a year, and they ranged 
far and wide. Among his favorite plays he calls to mind in particu- 
lar Chekhov’s Ivanov, Lonsdale’s Spring Cleaning and Shaw’s Great 
Catherine. But there were scores of others — Wilde’s The Importance 
of Being Earnest, Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author, 
Shaw’s Captain Brassbound’s Conversion and Chekhov’s The Cherry 
Orchard. There were other plays by Bernstein, Strindberg, Gogol, 
O’Neill, and the Hungarians, Molnar, Heltai, Szap and Herczeg. In 
this versatile company, Lukas reached his maturity as a craftsman. 
And though he early came to leading roles, he was never a star in the 
American sense. It was the ensemble that was all important. 

Thus, when Mr. Lukas first answered the summons of the Messrs. 
Lasky and Zukor in 1927 to come to Hollywood to appear opposite 
Pola Negri, he could already look back upon a career which in 
catholicity and number of roles is matched by few American actors 
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in a lifetime. But Mr. Lukas refuses to look upon it as remarkable. 
It is, he says, an actor’s normal life; and by reversing the coin infers 
that in America that ‘normal life’ is still impossible. 

“Here is no sense of continuity,’ he remarks. ‘The theatre is a 
gambling business. I am in a play in its ninth month. That is not 
theatre. That is the Watch on the Rhine business. When a play is 
successful it is like striking oil — you make a lot of money. But there 
is no theatre. If, by chance, there would be a national repertory 
theatre in this country I should be grateful to work for one-third of 
the salary I now receive elsewhere. For then my life would have 
variety and I could not go stale. Instead of the drudgery that comes 
with an endless run, one could have enjoyment in his work.’ 

Finally, Mr. Lukas grew a little ruefully philosophical. ‘There is 
a great trouble with our profession,’ he said. “When a man is ripe 
enough as a craftsman he is too old in body. Have you, for instance, 
ever seen a good Romeo, or a good L’Aiglon who was not acted by a 
woman? Today, I think that I could give a good performance in 
either role, that I am mature enough to understand them. Yet I am 
too old, I could no longer create illusion.’ 

Meanwhile, the important fact is that after fourteen years of 
manoeuvring his face before a Hollywood camera and despite the 
haphazard and self-starving ‘theatre business’ which he deplores, 
Mr. Lukas has again been ‘discovered’ in a role that can make use 
of all that he is and all that he has learned. Broadway, no doubt, will 
see more of him, perhaps even in the sort of light comedy he would 
like to do next. But one cannot help wondering how much money 
and what sort of roles Hollywood will offer to bring him back to the 
fold. Will it squander his talent in another The Monster and the Girl? 
That would be an irony even Hollywood should understand. 
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The Critical Arena 


I. The Theatre of George Jean Nathan 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


EORGE JEAN NATHAN was born in Fort Wayne, Indiana; Alex- 
(GG ander Woollcott in Kansas City, Missouri; Stark Young in 
Como, Mississippi. Before they became three of the most forceful and in- 
fluential critics writing of the American theatre during its most fruitful 
years, they had all been to college, read much and traveled widely. 
One of them never wanted to teach; one wanted to teach and didn’t; 
one didn’t especially want to teach and did — most successfully. They 
came to dramatic criticism by different routes, but none of them was 
promoted from police desk or sports page. Since they were all at the 
top of their style at about the same time, they offer good material for 
comparison, and a better perspective upon their work and upon the 
theatre at large than such current sharers of critical honors as Brooks 
Atkinson, Joseph Wood Krutch or John Mason Brown. They were all 
writers by nature. And why most men who choose the life of a critical 
writer do so, Mr. Nathan tells pretty well: 

‘His office is in his hat; his tools are in his pocket; his boss is him- 
self; he is foot-loose, free, clockless, independent. He can say what he 
wants to, however inexpedient, injudicious and discommodious, and 
get paid handsomely for what other working men would promptly get 
sacked for. He can keep his mind alive and kicking with controversy 
and enjoy himself in putting his inferiors in their places. He can, with 
relatively little work and with easy hours — if he has any talent at all 
—earn a very satisfactory livelihood. He moves in a world not of 
trade but of ideas. He deals in words, for which he doesn’t have to lay 
out a cent and hence takes no financial risk, instead of in commodities 
that have to be paid for first out of his own funds. He is rewarded for 
his fun, like most artists, where other men are rewarded more often 
only for their misery.’ 

Their surroundings in the distant cities of their birth and the edu- 
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cation Nathan, Woollcott and Young received afterwards undoubtedly 
had much to do with the opinions they later expressed and the form in 
which they expressed them. Yet they are all cosmopolitan in their 
tastes and it is quite impossible to make out a case for any one of the 
three as a ‘regional’ critic in spite of Nathan’s reiterated praise of 
Paris and an older Berlin; Woollcott’s obvious affection for the per- 
sonnel and the humor of Broadway; Stark Young’s pride of the South. 

In a study of what American dramatic criticism has done for the 
theatre and what it can do, environment and training do not loom as 
the distinguishing factors. It is almost too obvious to need saying that 
they govern standards of comparison and literary stvle. But the stress 
of time on American journalism makes literary style in criticism still 
negligible as a permanent value. And there is little difference, in major 
matters, between the dramatic standards even of these three men of 
such different background and training. They all value Eugene O’Neill 
and pay due reverence to Shakespeare and enjoy Candida and good 
clowning. They all relish high comedy played with skill and applaud a 
first-rate musical. Even if they differ in regard to Mrs. Fiske’s talent 
and intelligence, they all appreciate the distance that separates such 
great artists as Duse and Chaplin from the great mass of talented 
players. 

No, it was not training or mental equipment that made the vast 
difference in the theatres which the pens of these three men recreated 
out of the same material — the same plays and the same people. It was 
temperament that put its mark most strongly on all their writing, and 
it may very well be temperament — manners and disposition rather 
than education, habit of mind rather than mental equipment — that 
will give us a clue to what it is that distinguishes the critical approach 
which is of real service to the theatre, when it is hard-hitting as well as 
when it is generous, from the kind of criticism that is in its essence de- 
structive. These three leaders in the field have, in a way, assisted in 
such a study in advance, by making a first selection themselves of the 
reviews by which they would like to be judged and the opinions on 
which they stand long after all deadlines have passed, by reprinting 
them in book form and sometimes refurbishing them to make their 
permanence more secure. Mr. Nathan has a great many such volumes, 
Mr. Woollcott and Mr. Young each a few. We need dig no deeper into 
their past than these books permit to get their critical approach — to 
see what vision they have, what selection they make for emphasis, 
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what information they think it worth while to give about actors and 
acting, what respect they show for the author, the author’s audience 
and their own audience, what real interest they evince in the proceed- 
ings they write about. And all of this should add up to a test of their 
very different methods and indicate something revealing about critics 
and criticism, even without any learned study of aesthetics. 

For the purpose of label, we may call the methods they employ ‘the 
critic as showman’, ‘the critic as actor’, ‘the critic as critic’, although 
they would all probably submit, without too much argument, to Mr. 
Nathan’s statement of the qualities any first-rate critic (or any first- 
rate man, for that matter) must hope to attain: ‘self-respect combined 
with a measure of self-surgery, aristocracy of mind combined with de- 
mocracy of heart, forthrightness with modesty or at least with good 
manners, dignity with a quiet laugh, honor and honesty and decency.’ 


This, then, for our first picture, is the theatre of George Jean Na- 
than, showman, and it begins — as Mr. Nathan himself always begins 
it — with the showman himself just off-stage — and not hidden be- 
hind the wings — beating his satirical drums for attention. 

The most remarkable thing about Mr. Nathan is that after you 
have read a considerable amount of his writing, you suddenly realize 
that he is really what he pretends to be, a sybarite, selfish, unsocial, 
variable, unafraid, knowledgeable, forceful, keenly responsive and 
with an unusual dramatic vision. He may not always have been all of 
these things, but he himself argues that a man’s work does not grow 
more and more like him; a man grows more and more like his work. 
You cannot, he suggests, wear a monocle in your left eye for a long 
time without coming to need it in the end. Leaving aside the word 
‘discover’, which is often used in connection with Mr. Nathan, let us 
admit that he very early recognized Eugene O’Neill’s unusual talents, 
just as later he was among the first to see the special quality in Sean 
O’Casey, Paul Vincent Carroll, William Saroyan. And when Mr. 
Nathan sees quality in a man, he becomes at once not only his cham- 
pion but his salesman to the public. He does not wait for other people 
to find out that a playwright or an actor has talent and then jump on 
the band-wagon. He trumpets alone, and long, if need be. But he is 


just as ready to hurt an artist as to help one. In fact, the wounds he de- 


livers are often so severe that they seem intentionally cruel. Here is a 
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clear instance of Mr. Nathan’s offer of discriminating praise to a group 
of almost unknown artists, followed by a hit below the belt that was 
enough to shatter any artist’s pride and hope forever. 

Mr. Nathan makes it quite legitimate to call this example to at- 
tention because he reprinted it himself, close to a chapter on “The 
Case for Bad Manners’, about ‘What I would do — how I would 
feel — were I myself to become a playwright and, so becoming, be 
compelled to bear the injustice that certain of my colleagues in the 
critical robes are in the habit of doling out, regularly and sourly, to the 
native-born dramatic writer. These critical injustices — injustices 
uniformly permitted to go their way unrefuted because of that mental 
laziness which passes current and is mistaken for critical esprit de 
corps —I shall forthwith present, and essay to puncture.’ The sym- 
pathy he expressed for playwrights subject to critical injustice can cer- 
tainly, with this permission, be extended to his own critical injustice to 
certain actors. 

The review in question concerns a performance of Othello, given by 
a Negro company as part of the Shakespeare Tercentenary celebration 
in 1916. Very few critics except Mr. Nathan took the trouble to pay 
any attention to this Harlem production; probably none saw its values 
as clearly or expressed them as lucidly as he did, in one of the most 
favorable, as well as analytical reviews he ever wrote. But see what he 
does to the people he writes about: 

‘That Shakespeare in the Teutonic’, he says, ‘is a more tuneful 
fellow than in the English is pretty generally agreed, but that Shake- 
speare for his finest effect, his most superb beauty, must look to the 
super-Pullman-porter or elevator chauffeur is surely a nosegay to stag- 
ger the vanity . . . of the white man. Yet in a performance of Othello 
given by our mezzotint brothers . . . the fact was established . . . 
under the direction of a Mr. R. Voelckel and with a company headed 
by Mr. Edward Sterling Wright, an actor of esteem in dusky art 
circles. . . . I have heard Othello from many tongues in many lands, 
but never . . . have I heard a reading now more liquid and silver, 
now more full-throated and golden, than this reading of the Moor’s 
fable by these ambitious darkies.’ 

The review (which should be read in its entirety to be appreciated) 
goes on enthusiastically and at length, but is constantly interlarded 
with such belittling phrases as ‘these coons’, ‘stage full of black- 
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amoors’, ‘cullud gentleman’, ‘this Negro Wright’s interpretation of 
Othello and this Negro Brown’s interpretation of Desdemona’, before 
it concludes: ‘Let me therefore recommend that you visit the theatre 
when this Wright troupe of black Shakespeareans comes your way.’ 

That was written, it is true, twenty-five years ago. It is pleasant to 
oppose to it Mr. Nathan’s wise defense of Eugene O’Neill after two or 
three of O’Neill’s poorer plays had struck the stage close enough to- 
gether to let every envious hack shout gleefully that O’Neill was no- 
body after all. The ability to hold fast to a man’s proven values when 
his star is not in the ascendant is an important element of all good 
criticism. 

“The truth about O’Neill is that he is the only American play- 
wright who has what may be called size. There is something relatively 
distinguished about even his failures; they sink not trivially but with 
a certain air of majesty, like a great ship, its flags flying, full of holes. 
He has no cheapness, even in his worst plays. The First Man, Welded 
and Dynamo, for example, are mediocre affairs as drama goes, but in 
them just the same there is that peculiar thing that marks off even the 
dismal efforts of a first-rate man from those of a second-rate. 

*To argue that O’Neill, while an American, does not write strictly 
American drama, that is, drama that issues part and parcel out of 
American life but rather drama of more or less universal cast, is to beg 
the question. Hauptmann, Porto-Riche, Galsworthy, Pirandello, 
Rostand, Echegaray — for that matter, every significant dramatist 
from the Greeks through to Shakespeare, Moliére and Ibsen — has 
written drama of similar cast, for all its identification with immediate 
time and place. So much is the worst kind of platitude. It is also the 
most superficial kind of criticism and in O’Neill’s case often silly. For 
certain of his plays smell of America as pungently as rotten diplomacy. 
But, the one way or the other, what O’Neill has brought to the Ameri- 
can drama, aside from his own contributions to it, is almost more than 
anything else precisely what Shaw brought to criticism of the drama: 
a gift of independence and courage to others. He has shown the aspir- 
ing American playwright that there is a place here for a whole-hearted 
integrity in dramatic writing, and that there is a public here that is 
generous in its response to it. He has shown this by patient and often 
despairing labor, and by his uncommon personal intrepidity, and by 
his forthright denial of the theatre as he found it, and — with convinc- 
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ing concreteness — by the practicability of what he dreamed and set 
out to accomplish and has accomplished. He has, in a word, proved to 
the American playwright with potential stuff in him that he need not 
be fearful, as long he had been, of what is foolishly called the literary 
drama and of what is looked at askance as the drama of limited appeal 
— and that there is often a much more substantial reward, in terms of 
the First National Bank, in fine and honest effort than in half-hearted 
or intrinsically shoddy.’ 

O’Neill Nathan never failed to take seriously. Smaller writers he 
was not so kind to, although equally discerning — Clemence Dane, for 
example, of whom he says: 

‘The tragedy of talent is that it essays to be genius. Clemence 
Dane is a case in point. A talented writer, she sets herself tasks re- 
served for genius and so ends up less practically talented than were 
tact and modesty more severely to guide her pretty but unimportant 
competences.’ 

Even with Shaw, he thinks it worth trifling: 

‘This Saint Joan seems to me to be for the major portion an affec- 
tation on Shaw’s part to prove late in his career to a doubting world 
that he has, after all, a heart. Why Shaw should want to convince the 
world that he has a sympathetic heart baffles me quite as much as if 
Darwin or Huxley or Einstein had wished or would wish similarly to 
convince the world of the fact in his own case. But age ever grows sen- 
timental, and Shaw, whose genius lay in tonic cynicism and disillusion, 
has grown comfortably sweet. Relatively so, true enough, but the genius 
of incredulity and dissent cannot compromise with the angels and sur- 
vive. Yet one cannot convince one’s self that this late compromise on 
Shaw’s part is not very largely another instance of his sagacious show- 
manship, or in other words, conscious hokum. Shaw is undoubtedly 
just selling his soulfulness to the box-office devil. The sentiment of his 
rare Cleopatra was wise, and not without its leaven of irony, and very 
truly beautiful. The sentiment of his Joan of Arc is the bald sentiment 
of a war-time soapbox plea for money to buy milk for French babies.’ 

That does not tell you much about Shaw’s Saint Foan, nor does the 
rest of the review, written in the same vein. 

Duse is one of the few artists whom George Jean Nathan respected 
enough to be afraid of touching with a satirical or too analytical pen. 
It is somewhat amusing to compare his uninforming — if appreciative 
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— comments on Duse with his note on John Barrymore’s Hamlet and 
so to see that the very thing for which he gives Duse chief credit, 
namely, that she works from her head down, is what he finds fault 
with in Barrymore. 

“Duse was the super-star of the theatre . . . because she worked 
at her art as no other actress save Bernhardt worked in her time, be- 
cause she was gifted with the great sense always to play under a role 
and lift it up to the heights instead of playing down upon it from above 
— as most of her colleagues in histrionism are accustomed to do — be- 
cause her mind was naturally sensitive to every turn of dramatic writ- 
ing and, finally, because, unlike the overwhelming majority of ac- 
tresses, she made her body the tool of that mind instead of making the 
mind the tool of her body. She acted from the head down, not from the 
feet up. Her body was eloquent because her legs had less to do with 
manipulating it and guiding it than her brain.’ 


‘I am not persuaded that Barrymore’s critically exact approach to 
the role, with its obvious wealth of study, scrupulously meticulous 
voice cultivation and intensive training in gesture, movement and 
facial play, has not deadened to a degree the human warmth that 
might have been projected from a less strainfully perfect preliminary 
self-instruction and artistic castigation. Barrymore’s Hamlet is criti- 
cally so precise that it is at times histrionically defective. It gets across 
perfectly to all the professional dramatic critics in the audience, but I 
doubt that it gets across quite so effectively to those whom acting 
must more speciously and fully inflame if they are to be brought to an 
understanding and appreciation of the role with which that acting is 
concerned. I thus join in the praise of Barrymore, but with certain mis- 
givings. His Hamlet, like a diamond, is glittering, vari-colored, bril- 
liant — but cold, intensely cold. We get from it the reflected rays of 
intelligence, but never — or at best rarely — the rays of heat.’* 


Would it be possible to sum up George Jean Nathan’s critical 
method by saying: his theatre ‘like a diamond, is glittering, vari- 
colored, brilliant — but cold, intensely cold. We get from it the re- 
flected rays of intelligence, but never — or at best rarely — the rays 
of heat.’ It has head but no heart. 


* The quotations are from a Jean Nathan’s Testament of a Critic, The Critic and the 
Drama and Materia Critica, Knopf. 
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George Jean Nathan was not greatly impressed by The Corn Is Green, as he 


made clear in his Esquire review. ‘Largely because no play of even the 
remotest, faintest quality had appeared on the scene before it, all the re- 
viewers were knocked off their feet by its relative virtues. . . . But maybe 


it’s Ethel Barrymore’s performance that has fooled the reviewers. It’s Ethel 
Barrymore’s performance that two times out of three does.’ Following a 
successful year on Broadway, The Corn Is Green (in which Ethel Barrymore, 
Edmond Breon and others are seen above) is now on tour. 
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MACBETH: GIELGUD PRODUCTION 


Macbeth should by now be running simultaneously 
at each end of the Atlantic ‘lifeline’. The Gielgud 
production, whose beginnings and expectations 
are described by the actor-producer himself in 
the following pages, has been set by Michael 
Ayrton (Gould), twenty years old and now serving 
in the Royal Air Force. Before the war, he as- 
sisted Pavel Tchelitchev on the Jouvet production 
of Giraudoux’s Ondine. Reproduced in black and 
white, the Warrior’s Head (right) and the Banquet 
Scene (below) do not do justice to the color scheme 
of the decor — ‘rich and romantic, macabre and 
wild’ — described in the accompanying article. 
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Before Macbeth 


JOHN GIELGUD 


HAVE been greatly impressed by the 1938 Soviet film Alexander 

Nevsky, directed by Eisenstein, which is now showing at a London 
cinema. Conceived and executed in a deliberate, grandiose style, there 
is frank theatricalism in the static, noble miming of the actors, set 
against brilliant photographs of natural landscapes — cloudy skies, 
rushing rivers, icy, dripping forests, bridges, plains and castle walls. 
In the battle scenes the packed formations of knights and bowmen — 
each army made easily distinguishable, even without the use of colour, 
by the clearly defined shapes and badges of their uniforms — are 
easily followed by the eye. The screen is never cluttered, as it has been 
so often in the war film epics of Hollywood or London. One follows the 
manoeuvres of the armies with ease, and against the clashing, swaying 
background, the principal actors steadily dominate, flashing clearly 
before us in the simple decorative costumes which they wear so easily. 

A great designer must have been at work on the carrying out of the 
dresses in this film, for the twelfth-century style has defeated actors 
and costumiers the world over. Yet here we do not smile when the 
knights, one after another, slowly lift the pot-shaped steel helmets 
(like children’s sandcastles with slits) from their heads — indeed the 
action becomes an impressive rite, as the faces of the actors are re- 
vealed in turn. No less than the costumier, the wigmaker has used 
imagination and inspiration in building up the heads which are so 
finely lit and photographed. The men have thick, chunky, roughcut 
hair, strange, unrealistic, almost stylised, immensely distinctive, con- 
veying character and period, not designed to flatter good-looking faces 
(and how much better the faces look in consequence) or to cajole an 
audience to admiration of a compromise by some lickspittle imitation 
of the barber’s art. 

The film is greatly enhanced by the music of Prokofiev, and by the 
wonderful use of sound. There is a thrilling moment when a single 
armed horseman approaches in the distance, galloping across the snow. 
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Suddenly his horse slips — there is a hideous, jarring, skidding crash 
as horse and rider fall together, striking the ice which lies underneath 
the surface of the powdery snow. Later — as the ice breaks, entrap- 
ping the fleeing German army — we hear the slipping feet, the cries, 
the crashing of shields and swords flung down in panic, and the roar 
of the river under the cracking ice-blocks, while we watch the white 
cloaks of the knights being sucked down one by one into the black 
water in long quivering folds. 

It is fascinating to set the beauties of Alexander Nevsky against the 
brilliance of Citizen Kane — more heartless in its final impression, but 
far more urgent. Both films are alike in their skill in allying every 
theatrical trick of emphasis -— in lighting, composition and acting — 
to a breadth of vision and a grasp of continuity that has been worked 
out solely in the terms of cinema. 

In Kane, the newsreel shots, the sinister slow closeups of gates and 
railings at the opening and closing of the film, the flashback method 
of telling the story — how much these things accomplish before the 
actors appear at all; and how brilliantly Welles has used his long-shots. 
— the panoramic expanses of beach and castle, the slow approach to 
the nightclub ranch, the camera slowly climbing to show us prosce- 
nium arch and office-front, giant staircase, hospital buildings — before 
he rests the eye with the significant emphasis he wishes to mark for 
us in the closeups — the head of Kane’s mother, the electioneering 
poster of Kane himself, the invalid with his eyeshade, the leering doll 
with its jaunty hat in the foreground of the wife’s boudoir, the medi- 
cine glass and spoon with which she tries to poison herself. Sound and 
music too, used in a new subtle ratio that makes them memorable, 
significant, no longer a jumbled sugary background taken for granted, 
noisy, unrelated to form and line. 

And what has all this amateur film criticism to do with Macbeth? 
Well, when one is studying an ambitious new stage production, it be- 
comes related to everything one sees and hears during the months of 
preparation — the novels one reads, films and plays, even the newspa- 
pers and the reactions of the war on the faces of people in the street. 

The theatre has not been able to break much new ground these last 
two years, but it has made a valiant effort to stagger along from day to 
day, and amazingly it has stood up to the strain. Theatres destroyed, 
actors in hundreds in the Forces, stagehands, electricians gone — 
canvas, timber, clothes rationed — even greasepaints scarce and pro- 
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grammes cut in half till they look like little books of labels. Large 
audiences, yes, but fluctuating and somewhat more incalculable than 
usual — all permanent residents on the move, many small towns 
packed, many larger ones half empty — traveling complicated, trains 
crowded, hotel accommodation difficult. Above all, the times have 
made it incredibly difficult to plan ahead with any degree of certainty. 

In spite of this, I began to work on a new production of Macbeth 
nearly a year ago, and if all goes well, it will be launched in the Prov- 
inces by the time these words are in print. The decor is by a young 
artist, Michael Ayrton, son of Gerald Gould, the late literary editor of 
the Odserver. He is just twenty years old, and is now serving with the 
Royal Air Force, but before the War he worked in Paris with Pavel 
Tchelitchev, on the Jouvet production of Giraudoux’s Ondine. His 
work is somewhat influenced by Tchelitchev’s, and he has used pale 
colours — greenyblue, yellow and pink in the scenery, with the 
stronger tones of steelblue, dark red (dried-blood) colour for many of 
the cloaks and draperies — the effect is rich and romantic, though 
also macabre and wild. 

The music is being composed by William Walton, who plans storm 
effects with strings, an unearthly subterranean march for the ‘Show 
of Kings’ in the Witches’ Cavern, bagpipes, drums and fanfares for 
the battle scenes, and solemn music for Duncan’s Court. At the ban- 
quet which Macbeth offers him, there will be music too, shouts of 
allegiance and drinking of toasts in the hall within, while Lady Mac- 
beth is urging her husband to the murder. At the second banquet, 
given by Macbeth as King to the nobles, an uneasy silence, broken by 
a weird strain of music as Banquo’s Ghost appears. 

The ‘effects’ in this play are of the utmost importance to create 
atmosphere and we are hoping to use recorded film ‘soundtracks’ to 
replace the old-fashioned poor devices that have so often disfigured 
revivals of the play. If they are successful, they should make many 
moments impressive for the first time — the knocking at the gate, the 
bubbling of the Witches’ cauldron, the alarum bell which rouses the 
castle after the murder of Duncan, and the galloping horses which tell 
Macbeth that Macduff has fled to England. The Weird Sisters, for 
whom Ayrton has designed costumes in strange shades of lemon- 
yellow, white and pale blue, with antlers on their heads, and their arms 
and legs veined and monstrous like creatures from the pictures of 
Hieronimos Bosch, are to be played by women — breaking a long- 
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established theatrical tradition that men’s voices, for one of them at 
least, are more effective for those characters. 

How dangerous it is to set down beforehand what one hopes to 
achieve in attempting to interpret such an incredibly difficult play. 
No longer can one hope to enthrall an audience with the melodramatic 
devices used by Sir Herbert Tree, who opened the play with the 
Witches flying on wires. In this production too a mighty oak was sent 
crashing across the stage to herald the first appearance of Macbeth, 
and Lady Macbeth walked in her sleep down a steep staircase, with- 
out a handrail. I was too young to have seen this performance, but I 
have seen three others in more recent years — one with James K. 
Hackett, with Mrs. Patrick Campbell playing Lady Macbeth like the 
Queen of Hearts in Alice in Wonderland, but with one redeeming 
moment of great beauty when she sank onto the throne at the end of 
the Banqueting Scene, and her black hair fell to her shoulders as she 
dragged the crown from her head. Sybil Thorndike and Henry Ainlee 
appeared in the play some years ago in a decorative but somehow un- 
satisfactory production by Charles Ricketts, who attempted to com- 
bine a picture of barbaric Scotland in the first and last acts with a 
Byzantine splendour in the middle part of the play. Later still, 
Komisarjevsky produced a fantastic version at Stratford-on-Avon. 
The opening scene showed a scarred battlefield, with a ruined howitzer 
and a skeleton, round which the Sisters crouched, while the soldiers 
wore modern steel helmets and field-cloaks. The Cauldron Scene was 
changed to a vision, seen in Macbeth’s castle as he lay tossing sleepless 
upon a bed, and scenery and costumes were stylised with a strong 
trend towards modernity. In the last production in London before the 
War, Laurence Olivier and Judith Anderson appeared in the play at 
the Old Vic. The direction was by Michel St. Denis, the decor by 
Motley, the music by Darius Milhaud. A permanent setting was used. 
The acting was greatly praised, but the production confused and 
uneven. The play did not clearly emerge. 

Now it seems that Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson are play- 
ing in Macbeth in New York under Margaret Webster’s direction, and 
here in London rehearsals are almost upon us. Certainly it seems as if 
the moment is timely for a revival of the play. As Mark Van Doren 
says in a recent essay, ‘Macéeth is not in the fullest known sense a 
tragedy. But we do not need to suppose that this is because important 
parts of it have been lost . . . no significant scene seems to be miss- 
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ing. Macbeth is incomparably brilliant as it stands, and within its 
limits, perfect. What it does, it does with flawless force. It hurls a 
universe against a man, and if the universe that strikes is more im- 
pressive than the man, great as his size and gaunt as his soul may be, 
there is no good reason for doubting that this is what Shakespeare 
intended. The triumph of Macbeth is the construction of a world, and 
nothing like it has ever been constructed in twenty-one-hundred lines.’ 


A Free Theatre for a Free People 


Actor and Audience 


KATINA PAXINOU 


This fourth contribution to the THEATRE ARTS series on ‘A 
Free Theatre for a Free People’ is written by the leading actress 
of the Greek Royal Theatre. Her great qualities as an actress were 
recognized not only in her own country but wherever she played in 
Europe, particularly in London, where her performances as the 
Queen-Mother in Hamlet and as Electra received phenomenal 
praise. She is announced to appear in Hedda Gabler under the 
management of Luther Greene. — Editors’ Note 


T is a fact. There is no need to restate so ‘self-evident’ a truth. A 
theatre, to develop to its noblest proportions, must be free — free 
from political dictatorship and free, also, from economic restrictions. 
On both these major counts the Theatre Royal of Greece was fortu- 
nate. Founded ten years ago on democratic principles, it always main- 
tained its integrity, functioning as a sort of independent artistic world 
within the greater world of public events. 

One of the youngest national theatres in Europe, it was one of the 
richest. Its funds enabled it to achieve its objective: that of providing 
the finest theatre-fare for the people at the lowest possible price. One 
restriction it did, gladly, labor under: nothing trivial, meretricious or 
silly should be played on its stage. It was the Theatre Royal’s func- 
tion to give only the finest plays of world literature, from our own 
great dramatists to your Eugene O’Neill, Elmer Rice, and so forth. 

How, then, were the people to be attracted to a theatre that played 
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Electra, Hamlet, Fulius Caesar, Kabale und Liebe, Hedda Gabler — 
plays that might be considered both difficult and remote? We wanted 
the people to come to the Theatre Royal. It was not to be merely a 
‘luxury product’. Its very reason for being was to bring to the greatest 
possible number of people the impulse and inspiration of great art. 
We had to compete with the movies. We did. For the first year we 
undercut the movies, selling tickets for less than the usual movie fee. 
Once we had our audience we gave them — not stiff, stupid, heavy 
performances. We did not make the plays gloomy and dull because 
they were classics. No. We gave them all we could of theatre magic. 
Our theatre, though comparatively small, seating less than one thou- 
sand, is perfectly equipped. We have elevator stages, sliding stages, all 
the most modern equipment in machinery and lighting. We gave them 
magnificent pageantry — cloud effects that dazzled the eye, rich cos- 
tumes, panoply and show. In Julius Caesar the Roman Forum was 
crowded with literally hundreds of excited citizens. Agamemnon ar- 
rived before his palace in a triumphant chariot plated with gold. Eight 
snow-white horses drew the wain on which Troy’s treasures were piled 
high. Music embellished the scene, the best music that Modern Greece 
could provide. Mitropoulos himself wrote the scores for our classic 
plays; the chorus was trained and rehearsed until it became a moving 
and exciting part of the whole. The people came, marveled at these 
wonders, listened to the stories, hung breathlessly on the events that 
were unfolded to them with all the intimacy and directness of a mod- 
ern play. From a subscription audience of 5000, our public grew to 
150,000 — this in a city with a total population of 1,400,000, including 
the suburbs. We had reason to believe that we had achieved our aim. 
Once more the noble and uplifting words of the great poets were being 
enjoyed by vast numbers of people. 

Our audiences in Greece are nothing if not critical. A Greek audi- 
ence is highly vocal, whether in approval or disapproval. Our people 
whistle or hiss if the play is poor, or badly acted. But they are keen 
about the theatre and that is what matters. Though, naturally, the 
high price of tickets and the difficulties under which commercial man- 
agements struggle had made theatregoing for the people almost im- 
possible in Greece as here, the Theatre Royal was determined to re- 
store the theatre to the people and to re-educate those who had been 
weaned from it. The low-price tickets were not the only method used. 
From time to time during the season we gave special performances for 
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special groups. Once I played to a whole theatre full of policemen. 
They were our guests; there was no charge at all. The theatre was en- 
tirely full of policemen — rows and rows of them. What an audience! 
At another time the workers in the cigarette factories would be given 
a special matinee, or the railroad employees, or other industrial and 
civic groups. We played regularly on Sundays, matinee and evening, 
so that the working people who could not attend during the week 
could see us on their day off. 

Another method of bringing the theatre to the people was our fleet 
of Chariots of Thespis. These were traveling theatres, ingeniously de- 
vised to pack into small compass; trucks carried collapsible seats made 
of light-weight metals, streamlined and modern in every way. The 
stage had complete lighting equipment, tents, dressing-rooms, cos- 
tumes; a full production could be set up in short order in the towns 
and villages where no theatres exist. These units were manned by 
young members of the Theatre Royal acting group — boys and girls 
who had been trained in our school and, on graduation, had been con- 
sidered promising enough to become what might be called junior 
members of the permanent company. In Athens they played small 
parts and understudied the larger roles. In the touring companies they 
had an opportunity to try their mettle and to develop their talents 
before audiences of all kinds in all sorts of places. Twenty Chariots of 
Thespis would be sent out from Athens on a given day. It was an 
event! The young actors carried with them the best in the Athens 
repertory. They had been as carefully and thoroughly rehearsed as the 
home company. Their production, scenery and costumes were modeled 
on the Athens production but adapted of course to the needs of the 
small collapsible stages. But there was nothing tawdry or skimpy 
about them. The materials, colors, design, were the same as the 
original. Their dress rehearsal before starting on tour was a premiére 
attended by the director of Beaux Arts and the Artistic Direction of 
the Theatre including the artists of the Athenian Company at the 
Theatre Royal. 

Our training school was an important part of the whole scheme. I 
believe firmly that a theatre is doomed to failure if it does not have 
young talents constantly enriching and re-enforcing it. I do not believe 
that the star should push all the other actors on the stage into the 
dark. When we started we were all young and all equal. We built an 
acting company that was not afraid to challenge the best the theatre 
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can offer. In 1939, before the war, we went to England and, I am 
y | happy to say, were greeted with more than ordinary critical and pop- 
ular enthusiasm. We took a company of seventy and all our own light- 
ing and technical equipment and dared to play Hamlet, in Greek, in 
Shakespeare’s own land. We dared to play it because we had worked 
on it with passion and devotion, our ensemble was trained and skilful 
all the way down the line, we had given the play, as we gave every- 
thing we did, all we had of talent, enthusiasm and hard work. We had 
hoped to play in Russia, to measure ourselves by the standard of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, but the war intervened. We know that we would 
have found the Russian actors one with us in their artistic ideals. Like 
the Moscow Art Theatre, it was our ideal never to produce a play that 
did not live up to our ideal in all its details of acting and mise-en- 
scéne. If, at dress rehearsal, the costumes were wrong, the scenery in- 
effective, everything would be scrapped. Not remodeled. Thrown 
away! New designs — new materials — new colors. The finished 
product must be as nearly perfect as we could make it. Economic 
freedom again! 

I have seen how much the people, certainly the Greek people, love 
the theatre. I have played in the great stone theatres of ancient Greece 
that still remain as a lasting monument to a theatre made for all the 
people’s pleasure and enlightenment. What an experience to act be- 
fore those vast gatherings of humanity and to realize that every word, 
every whisper can be heard in the topmost tier. The architects of an- 
cient Greece knew how to build theatres which could hold a whole 
community and yet permit the actor to be seen and heard perfectly. 
' Playing in these out-of-door theatres with all the grandeur and beauty 

| of the Greek landscape spread before the eyes of the audience is the 
greatest challenge to the actor. No one will ever know his own dra- 
| matic power, his own ability to hold his entire audience — every indi- 
vidual man and woman and child in it — concentrated on the charac- 
ter he is portraying, on the emotion and significance of the moment, 
unless he has tested himself in one of these theatres of drama’s golden 
| age. Here indeed nothing second rate or trivial can survive; here the 
it theatre as the noblest form of human aspiration and expression is at 
its height. A country that wishes its people to be intellectually and 
spiritually free will do well to cultivate, to subsidize, to encourage this 
greatest form of popular instruction and education. I believe also 
that the theatre is the greatest national ambassador. 
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Television——Marvel into Medium 
KAY REYNOLDS 


fe yeng perfect television program cannot yet be defined. It is a dream 
in the mind of a director; a series of unexplored shots and angles 
in the imagination of a cameraman. It is perhaps the embryonic idea 
of genius that television has yet to discover. An actor, a lecturer, an 
artist may stumble upon the ingredient that will transform crude 
material into an authentically television form. So far, that magic has 
eluded the program makers and the television screen continues to 
baffle the experts. It can turn a famous star into a brutal caricature 
with its candid mirroring of slick mannerisms. Then, with an elec- 
tronic alchemy of its own, it can come to life with the charm of an 
unknown, freckle-faced youngster. 

The quest for the perfect program continues in the television 
studios. Among the glare of light batteries, the slithering of rubber 
cables as the cameras wheel up to the sets, the muted voices of the 
directors in the headphones of the cameraman, television is evolving 
from a marvel into a medium. A trial and error process as tedious 
and as exciting as any piece of research. 

The television screen is the dynamic dictator that passes judg- 
ment on all it surveys. Out of the welter a few trends have become 
apparent. They do not yet make a formula. They are little more than 
reactions of the screen to the material it is fed. The screen has taken 
kindly to certain people and presentations. But so intimate and 
direct is its contact with its subject that the weak spots in a person- 
ality or the structure of a program are highlighted mercilessly. 

Here follows a summary of the reactions of the screen to its ma- 
terial that may help in capturing that elusive substance — a true 
television program. 


Television is hind to: 


News programs News is natural material for television, as well as 
for radio. CBS is working out news programs with reversible wall 
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relief maps. Miniature swastikas, tanks, flags, airplanes are moved 
around from day to day to focus the news on the map. Studios dream 
of programs where news film will be spliced in with action telecasts 
made with a mobile unit on the scene of events as they occur. 

Pantomime And the more the better! Laughs are hard to get on 
television. Gagging radio comedians often fail on this medium where 
no entertainer succeeds without pantomime. Television has got to 
learn to laugh visually; so far it has only borrowed humor from other 
media. Perhaps this will come in a revival of the Charlie Chaplin 
type of pantomime fun and pathos. Beatrice Lillie, Dwight Fiske, 
Jack Guilford are natural talents for television comedy. 

Quick-sketch artists Used in visual quizzes and narrative programs; 
also in variety shows where the pictorial stunts of the old vaudeville 
stage are being revived. In WCBW’s fairy-tale programs for children, 
artists sketch witches, elves, giants before the camera while a mother 
reads the story to her child. This technique suggests many variations. 

Outdoor telecasts with mobile unit Fans love them. Studio tele- 
casts will have difficulty in matching the dynamism of a television 
station on the move. Television trucks go to football games, prize- 
fights, hockey games, civic functions, parades, baseball games — with 
all the excitement of a ringside seat at home. The town’s television- 
equipped taverns bear witness to how absorbing this form of broad- 
cast can be. 

Costumes The television screen loves atmosphere. Costumes set 
the scene fast. Two guitarists appeared in a recent variety show. One 
was in full gaucho costume — satin shirt that made brilliant high- 
lights for the camera — a huge sombrero fringed with pompons that 
swayed intriguingly as he sang native songs. Enough to say visually: 
‘South America ... Pampas... blue skies . . .’ The other, a 
superior artist, appeared in street clothes. The costumed gaucho was 
far more successful entertainment because he embodied the visual 
suggestion that must be part of a television program if it is to fix 
audience attention. 

Informal interviews \WCBW’s Bob Edge is setting the pace for 
this type of program. Seeing celebrities is a short-cut to their per- 
sonalities. No words can give impressions as sharply as watching ex- 
perts chat among themselves, not knowing when the camera is 
focussed on them. The result is like a series of candid camera shots. 
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The Empire State Building houses this antenna, devoted to sending NBC 
television programs out over the waves. At present, the NBC studios are 
broadcasting fifteen to twenty hours of television weekly, with almost a third 
of that time devoted to programs originating outside of the studio and 
recorded by mobile units at the scene of action. 
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TELEVISION STUDIO IN ACTION 


At CBS, all television programs originate inside an enormous television stu- 
dio, and are sent out over antennae atop the Chrysler Building. In one recent 
program, illustrated above, a duplication of the heavily-guarded informa- 
tion centre of civilian air-raid defense located ‘somewhere in New York’ 
was set up in front of the cameras. How the centre operates under threat- 
ened bombing conditions was demonstrated, from the first warning telephone 
flash of approaching raiders, through the order for anti-aircraft search- 
lights and barrage balloon defense, to the dispatching, navigation and con- 
trol of the interceptor planes that do battle with the enemy. 
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British television early discovered that ‘casual conversations, brief in- 
terviews with a variety of interesting people’ were among their most 
successful programs. 

Negro singers, dancers, comedians Their rich, bubbling, natural 
quality is perfect television. Their bold facial planes and coloring are 
always interesting to the camera. They can convey moods in singing 
or dancing with uncanny directness. White performers should study 
Negroes if they want to see the essence of good television — panto- 
mime, continuous sparkle and vitality, mobile features and always a 
suggestion of fun and good will. 

Commercials Television can make commercials as exciting as the 
programs that follow them. Dramatic forms are already being used. 
A can of the product before the camera fixes the name better than 
words. Advertising can be subtle on television, often limiting itself to 
the mere sight of a car, a wrist-watch, or a dress in a dramatic pro- 
duction. 

The authentic stamp of personality from rag picker to movie star. 
A man who lectured on Persian art before the television camera at 
WNBT stole the show one night. His material was 4000 years old but 
his rare personality gave life to a dusty subject. A session of explorers 
was one of WNBT’s most successful programs. The personalities of 
highly-individualized men home from hardship and adventure came 
across with dramatic impact. 


Television is unkind to: 

Synthetic personalities expanded by publicity to ten times nor- 
mal size. Television explodes them. The contact of the screen is too 
intimate. 

Direct transfers from other media Successful Broadway plays often 
fall flat on television. A television dramatist must consider: (a) the 
tiny compass of the stage which precludes ambitious action except 
in film inserts — the smaller the cast the better; (b) the lack of dis- 
tance between the viewer and the stage which is so important a part 
of the theatre’s illusion; (c) the necessity for heightened pace, already 
recognized as an indispensable feature of good television drama, if 
attention is not to flag. A successful adaptation of a Broadway play 
to television was Farmer Takes a Wife directed by T. L. Riley of 
WNBT. It combined documentary screen technique with folk songs 
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for introduction and background; stage technique was confined to 
a minimum number of sharply defined characters, dialogue scenes 
were played mostly in the small cabin of a canal boat; while action, at- 
mosphere and transitions were made against the film background of 
an old canal. 

Musical sequences What can be done to make music a treat for 
the eye as well as the ear? Television musical programs are boring 
after a few minutes. The main difficulty is that musicians’ person- 
alities seldom sparkle as brightly as their music. The same applies to 
many singers. There is really nothing to see in these programs. 
Should musicians, perhaps, be sought who understand pantomime, 
acting, and have charm as well as an outstanding skill on an instru- 
ment? Or should a new form be devised that will keep the musician | 
in the background and provide visual distraction on the screen? 
Reiterated shots of hands on piano or guitar soon pall on the observer. 
Present-day television permits no brilliantly colored costumes or 
scenery to divert the eye. The gray tones of the screen neutralize 
elaborate backdrops. An intimate revue technique offers some solution 
but clever revues demand top-flight performers. 

Conventional dance forms When dancers come to a television set 
with large, sweeping rhythms developed on big stages, they are like 
birds with clipped wings. Cameras simply can’t keep pace with big 
movements. New dance forms must be worked out in collaboration 
between directors, cameramen and dancers to take full advantage of 
the television cameras’ good features — a unique capacity for detail 
studies, close-ups and interesting long shots. An example of television 
dance was called ‘Nightmare’, employed a surrealist mask on one 
side of the dancer’s face so that by turning one side or the other to 
the camera the illusion of conflict between reality and dream was 
effectively conveyed. 

Politicians The telecast of the Republican National Convention 
exposed politicians and public figures to the candid camera. Publicity 
myths exploded right and left as constituents saw the faces and per- 
sonalities behind mellifluous radio voices. Radio listeners reported 
Hoover’s speech emphatic and thrilling; televiewers saw only a tired 
man, standing with his hands on his hips, monotonously reading his 
speech from a script. Governor Stassen’s dynamic personality, on 
the other hand, came vividly over the television waves. 
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Gatti and the Met 


Beppe years ago a tall Italian gentleman with a black 
beard, lively eyes and an authoritative manner stepped off the 
gang-plank of the Lusitania in New York and was whisked over to the 
Metropolitan Opera House where Emma Eames was singing. A few 
days later the new director of the Opera spent a week-end with Otto 
Kahn. He had by then inspected the great building on Thirty-Ninth 
Street and Broadway which was to be his domain for the next quarter 
century and more. Already he knew its good points and its bad: ‘The 
auditorium’, he told Mr. Kahn,* ‘pleased me a great deal. I find that 
it represents a rather happy compromise between the old opera house 
and the new. . . . As for the stage, . . . modernization would have 
only partial and incomplete results. . . . The stage has the defect of 
being too short and too narrow. There is no modern equipment of any 
kind. The Metropolitan lacks . . . rehearsal rooms for the artists, the 
chorus and the ballet. The storehouses are too far away, and one must 
leave the scenery in the street for hours, often exposed to rain and 
snow. . . . Certainly the Metropolitan is an opera house that leaves 
much to be desired.’ He said all this in Italian (or French) since he 
could not speak English then, nor could he when he left America 
twenty-seven years later. | 

Mr. Kahn was thoroughly cognizant of the defects of the Met and 
hoped that within two or three years a new Opera House would be 
built. This dream has been shared by many New Yorkers who, though 
they love the old building for its romantic charms, have long believed 
that a modern, practical and democratic opera house was one of the 
requisites of a great metropolitan centre. The dream has proved a 
mirage. Though Gatti made opera pay, though at one time — as he 
tells us in this anecdotal but subtly revealing memoir — he ran up a 
back-log of a million dollars in cold cash, the Metropolitan Opera 
House itself still stands, a monument to the power of matter over 
mind. 

Gatti-Casazza is a curious and enigmatic figure. Immensely able, 

* Memories of the Opera, by Giulio Gatti-Casazza. Scribner’s: $3.50. 
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a genius in his own special and extremely complex field, he had two 
prerequisites of success, an ability to organize, command and, if need 
be, browbeat his cohorts, and a remarkable gift for recognizing and 
fostering talent. The roster of those who worked with him, both in 
Italy and New York, is the Golden Book of twentieth-century opera. 
His memoirs, transcribed and edited by Howard Taubman, abound in 
gay and illuminating anecdotes about such fabulous figures as Tos- 
canini — who came with him to the Metropolitan — Caruso, Scotti, 
Victor Maurel, Matzenauer, Schumann-Heink. Boito, Verdi and 
Puccini wander in and out of his story. Behind an amiable and judi- 
cious front, the struggles and conflicts, the alarums and excursions 
inherent in that very special world which makes opera, can be dimly 
detected. Gatti defends himself with some spirit against the accusation 
that he did not foster American talent. He points out the number of 
American operas produced, the number of singers launched. The sub- 
ject is inevitably one that bristles with controversy. He believes 
firmly in Verdi’s advice to him when he first took over the Scala in 
Milan: ‘Read most at-ten-tive-ly the reports of the box-office. These, 
whether you like it or not, are the only documents which measure 
success or failure and they admit of no argument and represent not 
mere opinions but facts. If the public comes the object is attained, if 
not —no. ... . The theatre is intended to be full and not empty. 
That’s something you must always remember.’ 

Yes, surely. But how will it be most successfully kept full? That 
is the moot point, and on that point there is room for disagreement. 
Gatti himself admits to having been in his youth a dreamer of dreams, 
a breaker of lances. ‘In the early years I had ideas, hopes, purposes for 
the lyric theatre. And so had my good friend and collaborator for 
many seasons, the great Arturo Toscanini. In 1898 we came at the 
same time to La Scala. We fought our battles for art shoulder to 
shoulder. We made Wagner beloved, and we made Pelléas et Mélisande 
of Debussy and Strauss’ Sa/ome known to the Italian public. And we 
resolved in the pride of our youth, our ideals and our inexperience, 
that we should give opera without stars.’ 

It is men like the Gatti of 1898 that the opera needs today. The 
new world into which we must inevitably move needs new methods, 
new attacks, not the restraining hand of an outworn tradition. 
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JOEL MC CREA and VERONICA LAKE in Suljivan’s Travels 


The Current Films 


HEN the motion picture critics’ ten-best lists had all been made and set forth with 
WV careful qualifying phrases, the 1941 movie season — which approximates the calendar 
year — came officially to a close. Let us hope it was the dying rumble of the old year and 
not the opening guns of the new that ushered Christmas day into New York with some of 
the most extrav agantly bad extravaganzas of all time. It took a pleasant little picture like 
Henry King’s Remember the Day to assume the exaggerated proportions of a beacon re- 


minding filmgoers that Christmas is a day of joy. 
Things are looking up again, however, for after almost a year with no film release to his 
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A Letter from Home 


credit Preston Sturges has come back onto the Paramount scene. A gentleman of sur- 
prises, he has stepped in Su//ivan’s Travels from the shallows of pleasantly skilled comedy, 
like The Lady Eve and such, into the deeper waters of comedy intermingled with deadly 
serious melodrama. There are more hazards here but more opportunities, too, and Mr. 
Sturges measures well up to the challenge. He is telling the story of a film director, John 
toren, who wants to make a picture about trouble and so, movie fashion, goes out to 
seek it. After two weeks of trouble-chasing in true Sturges-slapstick style, Sullivan is 
ied that he knows enough to make his film when suddenly, like the crack of a lash, 
he is caught in the toils of real trouble and cannot work himself loose. Of course it comes 
out all right in the end, with Veronica Lake and a pale moral as Sullivan’s consolation for his 
hardships; but the brilliance with which Mr. Sturges makes the transition between slapstick 
and melodrama is film virtuosity at its best. 

There is nothing virtuoso about Carol Reed’s short film 4 Letter from Home, which the 
British Ministry of Information has sent to United Artists for distribution here. It is just 
the simple record of a wartime day in an English woman’s life, but drawn with such a sensi- 
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The Land 








tive choice of telling detail and such quiet humor that the whole becomes an appealing 
but never maudlin — document. 

On the American documentary front comes Robert Flaherty’s The Land, with the Gov- 
ernment’s AAA listed as producer. The Land tells the sad tale that Pare Lorentz’ The River 
told in part — the American tragedy of soil erosion, dust bowls, migratory farmers who 
have laid waste their own land with carelessness and ignorance and so must move on to 
seek work elsewhere. Flaherty further tells the story of ‘the machine — at once the villain 
which has put countless men out of work and the hero which can do Paul Bunyan’s work 
for those same men, more efficiently than they, more quickly. “When will we find the way 
to learn to live with the incredible power we have won — these miraculous machines?’ 
his narrative asks, and offers no answer. This is not a bitter film, however, but gentle and 
contemplative, rising to great power in the sequences dev oted to machines. 

To return to the Holly wood scene, Samuel Goldwyn’s first picture of the new year, Ball 
of Fire, proves to be a comedy with a gay twist, and great charm in the writing of Charles 
Brackett and Billy Wilder, and in the acting of Gary Cooper, Barbara Stanwyck, Allen 
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GARY COOPER 
collects slang in 


Ball of Fire 


Jenkins as well as the seven old men of Oscar Homolka, Richard Haydn, Henry Travers, 
S. Z. Sakall, Leonid Kinskey, Tully Marshall and Aubrey Mather. The film could stand gen- 
erous cutting, for the tale of eight professors, at work on an encyclopedia, who are led 
astray by a beautiful nightclub performer is hardly massive enough to support a lengthy 
telling. A satisfying action ending, however, rounds the picture off with cheerful energy, 
and no one is much the worse for the time spent en route. — H.R.1. 
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Between Curtains 


The correspondence that follows came with a covering letter from Howard 
Lindsay and the suggestion that the problems involved might be of interest 
jp THEATRE ARTS readers. They are indeed! They have all been matters 

ated discussion in these pages. But the answer to the “young man 
gho loves the theatre’ has never been so clearly given as Mr. Lindsay gives 
it. There are certain points which long and disillusioning experience 
heads us to emphasize: a willingness, even an eagerness to act or direct 
does not, unsupported by evidence, entitle anyone to a place on Broadway. 
Broadway is a business theatre and must make money to survive. It 
should be the show-window for America’s most marketable plays and play- 
ars, but the seedbeds for these products can well be elsewhere. The whole 
wide country is open to those who care for the theatre more than they do 
for money and publicity. Finally, loyalty, either of an individual or a 
group, is a virtue that cannot fairly be claimed until it is proven, and the 
qidence of the past is not encouraging. — Editors’ Note 





Fabio Coen to Howard Lindsay: 

BELIEVE the time has come for us, 
| young people working in the 
theatre, to say our word about it. 

An endless line of young actors, 
directors and technicians are walking 
up and down Broadway looking for 
something to pin their faith to, some- 
thing which today is no longer there. 

I think that.the great majority of 
us feel the uselessness of our search, 
but the dream is too beautiful to give 
up without regret. What we all want, 
at least all of us who consider the 
theatre one of the most beautiful 
expressions of art, is a chance to 
cooperate in building it up. I am 
sure that all of us who have assumed 
the responsibility of calling ourselves 
part of the theatre are now ready to 
give ourselves completely and entirely 
to it, knowing very well that it is not 
tgold mine but rather a pagan altar 
on which we must sacrifice our ener- 
ges and our minds. 

We are willing to give all this and 
more, but we are prevented by people 
who refuse to listen to us, because we 
do not represent business for them, 
people who think the theatre is a 
commercial affair, a private enter- 
prise. Fortunately the theatre is noth- 





ing of the sort. 

No, the theatre needs real under- 
standing, real leadership, real inspira- 
tion. Under present conditions the 
theatre is condemned to death. 

We don’t want this. We young 
people want a fair chance to build up 
something which will remain in his- 
tory as ‘The American Theatre’. 
There are among us all the necessary 
elements, people willing to cooperate, 
who will stick together, understand 
each other, love each other, people 
whose final aim is the theatre, nothing 
but the theatre. 

The question that will be put to us 
is: ‘What kind of theatre do you 
want?’ We believe that there is only 
one theatre: the creation of a group 
working together, knowing each other 
thoroughly, under the guidance of a 
person recognized by the others as the 
leader for his artistic superiority, his 
proven devotion to the theatre as an 
expression of art. This group should 
be like a family of which the director, 
the actor, the scenic designer, the 
technicians should be parts. Its policy 
should be to examine every new appli- 
cant to find the qualities which may 
make him valuable. 

All this is as old as the theatre itself. 
The Greek, the Roman, the religious 


theatre were founded upon this base, 
and so were the Italian companies of 
the commedia dell’ arte and the French 
Theatre. Shakespeare, Moliére, Gol- 
doni felt this necessity; why shouldn’t 
the American Theatre be built on the 
same foundation? 

Yes, there is a theatre on Broad- 
way, but who is satisfied with it? Who 
feels that the Broadway theatre is on 
solid ground? The producer is looking 
for a director, the director is looking 
for actors, the actors are looking for 
an audience that is bored with them 
and prefers the movies. 

The theatre is a faith in which we, 
walking on Broadway, believe very 
strongly, but we are looking in vain 
for a place where we can worship. We 
are like believers who have been cast 
off by their own church. We want this 
church open to us who really believe. 

There are still good people working 
in the theatre, and it is to them that 
we address ourselves. They must 
remember that we want to give 
very much and expect to receive very 
little. 

Will they listen? If they do not 
they themselves will have no theatre 
very shortly. 

You are one of them. 


os 
Howard Lindsay to Fabio Coen: 
HAT was a fine letter you wrote 
me, one that moved me. It de- 
serves a thoughtful answer. There are 
many things to be said in reply, and 
I shall try to say a few of them. 

You speak of the American Theatre 
as though it were the New York Pro- 
fessional Theatre. I know of no coun- 
try in the world where the theatre is 
as vital as it is in America today, but 
I believe that the American theatre is 
as vital, let us say, in the state of 
Texas as it is in New York City. 
There young men and women are 
busily putting on plays in schools, 
in colleges, in community theatres, at 
the little theatres. There are the 
family groups you speak of, and they 
are getting the rewards and the satis- 
factions that you are asking for. 
Those who are earning any money at 
it, especially the instructors and 
coaches, are averaging as much finan- 
cially as the average wage of the 
young actor and actress who is knock- 
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ing at the doors of the theatre of New 
York City. I have more respect for 
the young man and the young woman 
who is faithful to his or her job in 
bringing the theatre to the audience 
in a small town than I have for many 
who hang around for years and years 
on the fringes of the theatre in New 
York City. 

You want the theatre to be some- 
thing like an art museum. You scorn 
the theatre that is ‘a commercial af- 
fair, a private enterprise, a gambling 
with art’. I am proud of our theatre 
because it has to earn its own living 
and pay its own way. In the theatre 
we undertake to invite the world and 
his wife to spend their money and 
their time witnessing our work, and 
only if we reward them for the time 
and the money spent do we succeed. 
That is a difficult task, as all those 
who work at it know, and I am very 

roud when any one of us succeeds. 

The Greek, the Roman, the reli- 
gious theatre, the theatres of Shakes- 
peare, Molitre, Goldoni, were the 
products of their times. They were 
shaped by the demands of their audi- 
ences and by the economic forces of 
their eras. No theatre can exist with- 
out satisfying its audience, and from 
that satisfaction comes its commercial 
support, whether the money is sup- 
plied directly by the audience or from 
the purse of a patron or from the sub- 
sidy of a government. I believe that 
the theatre that must rely upon the 
support of the audience is a more di- 
rect, vital force, a more free and re- 
sponsive force than any theatre that is 
subsidized. 

Do you know anything of the eco- 
nomic history of the American thea- 
tre? Do you know how it flourished 
as the railroads spread across this 
country? Do you know the economic 
causes behind the shriveling of ‘the 
road’? You ask for a group theatre. 
What became of The Group Theatre, 
and what were the economic causes 
and pressures behind its demise? 
What happened to the high ideal 
with which the Theatre Guild was 
started and their promise of a Rep- 
ertory Theatre? Surely there was 
devotion and religious faith behind 
Eva LeGallienne’s Civic Repertory 
Theatre — and sound leadership. 
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Many years ago, when there were few 
plays other than the classics to per- 
form, the main interest of the audi- 
ence was in acting. The Repertory 
Theatre and the Group Theatre 
flourished. Do you know anything of 
the history of the shift in the audi- 
ence’s first interest from acting to 
playwriting, from the technique of 
the actor to the skill of the storyteller? 
Do you know that that shift of inter- 
est is what makes the Repertory 
Theatre and the Group Theatre 
impossible today? 

ays are being produced every 
season, and young men and young 
women are appearing in them, some 
of them calling attention to them- 
selves so favorably that their services 
are in demand. So it is not entirely 
true that the theatre affords no longer 
a chance for the young actor or 
actress. 

It is true that this chance is given 
to a very small percentage of the 
applicants, but one must also remem- 
ber how many hundreds of young 
people are trying to get into the 
theatre here in New York, and that a 
large percentage of them are therefore 
fated to fail in their search for oppor- 
tunity. I am impatient with the point 
of view that the theatre owes each 
and every one of these young people 
a living. Necessarily a percentage of 
them do not belong in the theatre. 
Too many of them are seeking for 
what the theatre can give them and 
have nothing to give to the theatre. 
The inner conviction that one can 
act does not mean that one has talent 
for acting. No art or profession can 
be blamed for the failure of those who 
gamble their careers with the capital 
of too small a gift. 

And just how much faith can the 
theatre put in the young people of 
today? How many of them who have 
had an early success have refused to 
yield to the temptation of Hollywood 
and have refused to accept a contract 
in moving pictures to continue their 
gamble in the professional theatre? 
Name five who have had excellent 
Hollywood offers and refused them in 
the face of no engagement in the 
theatre for the next season. How 
many young playwrights have stuck 
to their last, in the face of Hollywood 


offers, to spend the number of ‘al 


necessary in the theatre to learn hoy 
to write a play? How many YOung 
directors have turned their back op 
the lure of Hollywood to stand by 
the theatre which gave them their 
training? : 

This may seem a churlish answer tp 
a letter that breathes of so a 
devotion to the theatre. I too am 
devoted to the theatre. Perhaps it js 
for me what you call it, ‘a pagan al. 
tar’. I don’t know, but I do know 
this, that the single work light burning 





on a darkened stage evokes in me 4 
deeper feeling than the lighted candles 
on the altar of a church. 

Perhaps you have addressed your 
letter to the wrong man. But I came 
up the hard way. I had months of 


insufficient food; of days without | 


food; long periods when I feared to 
face the landlady; but I was persist. 
ent, and I worked like hell. I am not 
dissatisfied with the theatre today, 
It takes better plays to succeed 
today than ever before. It is harder 
work for every one of us connected 
with the theatre than it used to be. 
Public taste has improved. The audi- 
ence will no longer tolerate mediocre 
writing or incompetent acting. 

Of course the experienced in the 
theatre must help the inexperienced, 
and they are doing it every day. We 
try to make things easier for the 
young. I know of no reason why 
things should be made easy. The 
youth of today must make the theatre 
of tomorrow, and they must make it 
of themselves and by themselves. It 
is a mistake to think that the door of 
opportunity should be opened in 
answer to a knock. It must be pushed 
open. It is being pushed open today 
by those who have talent and per- 
sistence and character. 

May I add just this that John S. 
Phillips said about Edwin Booth: 
‘In youth he had heard the solemn 
whisper of the God of All Arts, in the 
ear of his worshipping acolyte: “I 
shall give you hunger and pain and 
sleepless nights; also beauty, and 
satisfactions known to few, and 
glimpses of the heavenly life. None of 
these shall you have continually, and 
of their coming and going you s 
not be foretold.””’ 
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The Cleveland Museum of Art recently presented its own theatre performance in the form 
of an exhibit of theatre models designed for the Museum by Dr. Elemer Nagy, Curator of 
the Theatre Museum at Yale Univ ersity. Above, Chinese stage building ad forestage. 
Below, working model for a 17th-century scene change for a ballet at the court of Turin. 

















ONE-THIRD OF A NATION 


The Baltimore Museum of Art solved the 


problem of presenting Arthur Arent’s ‘liv- 
ing newspaper’ on a small stage with a low 
proscenium arch by constructing a two-story 
tenement dwelling on a revolving stage. The 
accompanying ground plan shows the revolve 
with its various rooms, the entrance hall, stair- 
case, fire escape, etc. and also the forestage 
used for the scenes not involving the tene- 
ment house. The action flowed from one scene 
to the other before the audience’s eyes, the 
few seconds required for the revolution being 
covered by action within the play as well as 
bya musical background brought into greater 
prominence during the scene shifts. The slides 
used to clarify and point the argument were 
projected on the walls of the auditorium 
which curved into the proscenium arch on 
either side of the stage at an angle permitting 
the audience to see two pictures at once. 



























































The Tributary Theatre 





MEATRE AND MUSEUM 
y year or so the theatre, with 
Bieoressible ingenuity, finds new 
iis to conquer. As doors close on 
m side, they open elsewhere, the 
west being the forbidding bronze 
hors to those estimable guardians of 
iepast, the country’s museums. The 
museum does not ordinarily sug- 
gt the livelier forms of entertain- 
~gnt, though it\was once used to 
anouflage the theatregoing of a more 
mitanical epoch — vide the Boston 
seam and the American Museum 
aNew York. In recent years, how- 
sr, enthusiastic and imaginative 
mators have caused a revolution in 
meum thinking by insisting that 
ker function was not merely to pre- 
eve, under glass, objects of great 
me, but more especially to share 
kliving values of those objects with 
slarge a portion of the public as pos- 
ik. They have turned from guard- 
whip to showmanship; they have 
wn the sister arts into their net. 
sic, films, modern techniques of 
witing and of presentation have 
mie the treasures of the past and 
ment live again for increasingly in- 
msted audiences. The theatre is the 
meum’s latest ally; and the mu- 
mm, in turn, can be ore of the the- 
t's hopeful outlets, their successful 
mbination forming a first step to- 
md that community centre which 
wy be the ultimate solution of the 
omic problems of all the arts. 
The Baltimore Museum of Art 
lalie Cheek, Jr., Director) is one of 
|€tecent institutions to establish a 


| 











theatre division as an integral part of 
its organization. ‘In all the work we 
do’, writes Katherine Rivett, Direc- 
tor of Theatre, ‘we are continually 
seeking to dramatize the subject mat- 
ter of our exhibitions, to strengthen 
their human values and to make them 
more directly appealing to the pub- 
lic.” 

A beginning was made several years 
ago in the staging of a large-scale 
Spectacle of the Medici in connection 
with an exhibition of Renaissance Art. 
This was followed by a production of 
Six Degrees of Crimes, a melodrama 
highlighting nineteenth-century Ro- 
manticism, designed and directed by 
John Koenig (designer of Charlie’s 
Aunt and the Pal Foey costumes). 
With the establishment in 1940 of a 
Theatre Division, a regular fourfold 
program of productions including 
theatre, dance, film and radio was 
launched. 

The most important production of 
the first season was One-Third of a 
Nation, which combined all these ele- 
ments in its structure and was highly 
appropriate as part of a general ex- 
hibition dedicated to The City. This 
show was, as the Museum News re- 
cords, not an ordinary exhibition in 
the traditional sense but a ‘gossipy 
show on a vital problem, aimed to set 
the whole town talking — talking and 
acting’. 

Here, as in the original Federal 
Theatre showing of One-Third of a 
Nation, use was made of various 
presentational techniques. “There were 
three stylized scenes’, writes the di- 
rector, ‘that demanded a simplifica- 


tion of dance movements — adapted 
to suit dramatic terms’; and a com- 
plete musical score was also provided 
to heighten the effect. 

The other plays and ballets given 
by the theatre were closely related to 
the material in the various exhibitions. 
O’Neill’s sea plays were produced 
in conjunction with a showing of the 
canvases by American artists which 
were painted in Hollywood for Walter 
Wanger at the time of the filming of 
The Long Voyage Home. A ballet in- 
spired by the fountain sculptured by 
Carl Milles (for St. Louis) was given 
during the showing of Milles’ work. 
An exhibition on Georgian England 
was embellished by a production of 
The Beggar’s Opera; Anna Christie is 
scheduled for production at the same 
time as a showing of the Garbo film 
and a special exhibit of scenery for 
cinema entitled ‘Made in Hollywood’, 
set up by John Koenig to demon- 
strate the function of the scene de- 
signer in the film industry. 

The current season has seen an em- 
phasis on dance programs with a 
recital series of modern dancers in- 
cluding Doris Humphrey, Charles 
Weidman, Martha Graham and Hanya 
Holm. Plays for children, plays for 
the camps, movies, the radio and in- 
struction in the theatre arts round 
out a lively program under the direc- 
tion of Katherine Rivett and her as- 
sistants, Albert Heschong, designer, 
and Harold Ross, technician, who are 
also members of the museum staff. 
The theatre’s business problems, its 
publicity and, of course, its rent (items 
of that old-man-of-the-sea, overhead) 
are borne by the museum. Its actors 
and assistants are recruited from the 
ranks of eager volunteers. 

As an institution, its director feels 
that it fulfils three functions: ‘(a) it 
provides dramatic programs to en- 
liven the Museum’s activities; (b) it 
provides an outlet for creative aspi- 
rations on the part of the volunteer 
participants in the production; (c) it 
provides a home for trained theatre 
people for work and experiment to 
determine their own abilities as art- 
ists.’ And lastly, it may well be looked 
upon as an example of what can be 
done toward laying down the patterns 
for some future community theatre. 
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OPERA TOMORROW 
The Opera and Its Future in 
America, by Herbert Graf. W. W. 
Norton: $4.75. 
l' SHAKESPEARE is unser Shake- 
speare in certain sections of Cen- 
tral Europe, Mozart is surely unser 
Mozart to an entire world of opera 
lovers. He knew the times in which he 
lived; he knew the power of each ele- 
ment of the forms in which he wrote. 
Because he did, the hour and the 
opera form were welded in his mind 
while he created works like Figaro and 
The Magic Flute. So, while a realist 
was railing at opera as ‘the most 
stupid work which human reason has 
ever produced, which blinds the eyes 
and tickles the ears while the intelli- 
gence stays at home’, Mozart could 
write to a friend, ‘If only a single 
patriot were to come to the fore, it 
would give the affair another aspect’, 
adding satirically, ‘What a disgrace it 
would be to Germany if we Germans 
once began in earnest to think or act 
or speak and even— to sing Ger- 
man!’ Where Mozart wrote ‘Ger- 
man,’ write ‘English’ or ‘American’ 
today, and we have a paragraph that 
fits surprisingly well into the modern 
mood concerning opera. 

Herbert Graf, who writes of the fu- 
ture of opera in America, against the 
background of the opera’s history the 
world over, is perfectly equipped for 
his task. He is, by profession, a direc- 
tor and designer, trained by the 
world’s best conductors and associ- 
ated with its finest singing actors. In 
Vienna he worked to modernize the 
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production of music-drama and to 
encourage the regrowth of the Sing- 
spiel, which is German opera in its 
folk-form. Now that he has cast his 
lot in America, he is one of the most 
active workers in the same field, and 
his varied experience, his knowledge 
and his high ideals have already 
proved themselves an energizing force 
in what might well be called the new 
movement in opera, if names like that 
did not so often get in the way of the 
movements themselves. 

Names have, in fact, already gotten 
too much in the way of understanding 
opera as a theatrical form. It is cus- 
tomary to say that opera began when 
a group of learned men, desiring to 
bring to the court life of Florence the 
best classic accomplishments, aimed 
to revive the forms of Greek theatre 
which we too often remember as 
dramas only, because the music has 
been lost. The first attempts of the 
Italians were called dramma per 
musica — drama through music; then 
opera per musica — works through 
music; then simply opera, a word 
with no relation either to the form or 
the content of the work involved. And 
yet, because this use of the word 
‘opera’ begins there, we forget that 
the form it was intended to create, or 
to recreate, was actually the drama- 
with-music which was the perfected 
Greek folk theatre, the song-and- 
dance-play of celebration and ritual. 

The great trouble with beginning 
opera where and when the word be- 
gins, and trying to transplant it, is 
that such opera has no roots and does 
not flower in strange lands. Or, to use 
the metaphor Dr. Graf uses, ‘opera 
was a child born with a silver spoon in 
its mouth; its patrons used it to show 
off their wealth and social position. 
The elements of opera soon became 
ungoverned prima donnas, each work- 
ing for its own aggrandizement. . . . 
Opera became a medley of independ- 
ent attractions: singing for the sake of 
vocal display, dancing to show the 
feats of virtuosity in bodily move- 
ment, scenery for the sake of mere 
pomp and color. The composer worked 
for these separate elements rather 
than they for him. The art of music- 
drama died.’ 

The stupidities and exaggerations 


i 
' 
| 


that surround opera today make of 
a conspicuous example of “conspicy. 
ous waste’, with its plush and ¢j 
its over-high salaries and overhj 
C’s. To free the form we must go bac 
beyond Germany, back beyond I 
back to the dancing floors of Greece 
Or, better, still, we need only go back 
to our own beginnings, to the folk 
plays and ballad operas of Englang 
and of Colonial America, and work 
forward from there on the basis of ajj 
we have learned about music ang 
drama and production since the 
foundations of our music were laid 


We can carry Mozart with us as yw 


go, and Gluck and Verdi and even 
Wagner; but when we build, we wil 
build on our own foundations. 

It is difficult to give an adequate 
impression of the service rendered 
both to the history of music-drama 
the world over and to the future of 
music-drama, especially in America, 
by Dr. Graf’s brilliant book in which 
the text is accompanied by a lavish 


sequence of excellent illustrations, It | 
is seldom that a successful practising | 
artist is also at once a scholar anda | 


pioneer. It is even more unusual for 
him to be a writer as well. Yet in less 
than 300 pages, Dr. Graf has ee 
to clarify — for the layman as well as 
the practitioner — all of the elements 
that go into the production of music- 
drama and into the training for that 
elusive but magical art. 

There is one paragraph concerning 
the European stage before the first 
Great War which would leave an 
American with envy if it did not leave 
him with hope. It is this: ‘One of the 
most important advantages open toa 
young European artist is the existence 
of many small stages which allow him 
to gain practical experience and to 
develop himself until the time is ripe 
for him to go on to more renowned 
theatres. This education is open not 
only to singers but to young directors 
and composers as well, who fit them- 
selves for their jobs in the small 
theatres, since the larger houses could 
never afford to experiment in this 
way. By this means the many litte 
opera stages become a sort of proving: 
ground from which the principal 
theatres can draw their talent.’ 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS _ 
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PLAYWRIGHT IN ECLIPSE 

Sir Arthur Pinero, A Critical 
Biography with Letters, by Wilbur 
Dewight Dunkel. University of Chi- 
cago Press: $7.50. 

wat a biographer can do to 

break down the barriers be- 
pween one generation and the next 
Wilbur Dunkel has done in his book 
shout Sir Arthur Pinero. But the 
walls between yesterday and today 
we higher and stronger than those be- 
rween today and a century ago and 
with all the insight Mr. Dunkel is able 
ogive us into the workings of Sir Ar- 
| hur’s mind it remains more difficult 
frus to understand that playwright’s 
gecess than it is to understand Con- 

. What makes Pinero’s neglect 
even more marked than usual, how- 
eer, is the living quality of other men 
of his own time. Shaw, of course, is 
Shaw and too many other influences 
we at work in maintaining his power 
to make it fair or reasonable to com- 
pare Candida, for example, with The 
| Second Mrs. Tanqueray. But Oscar 
| Wilde also belonged to Pinero’s time 
Land his people to the same frivolous 
kvel of Pinero’s play world. Yet The 
Importance of Being Earnest and Lady 
Windermere’s Fan go on as merrily as 








ever. 

Mr. Dunkel has an interesting the- 
ory as to what makes these differences 
and it may be right. It was not only 
Pinero’s habit of mind, he says, and 
his theories about life that were built 
out of the theatre rather than out of 
aperience, but also Pinero’s speech. 
Pinero himself had acted in some of 
the best companies, small parts, gen- 
cally, but that was no matter. He 
had an actor’s ear and actors never 
fund it difficult to speak his words 
wor directors to time his speeches nor 
his scenes. But playbooks were begin- 
ting to be printed as his plays ap- 
peared and all the artificiality that 
nhabits the stage shows on his pages 
with none of the literary quality to 
talance it that gives fine drama an 
mportant place in world literature. 

It is not defensible criticism to say 
that Pinero’s plays are gone because 
the problem of the double standard of 
morality with which he concerned 
‘himself so largely is gone. Mr. Dunkel 
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does not fall into this error; that is 
one of the aspects of Pinero’s fall upon 
which we will have a better perspec- 
tive fifty years from today. To get a 
sense of immediacy into his biography 
Mr. Dunkel has included a number of 
letters to people of importance con- 
cerning various plays, performances 
and more personal relationships. They 
do their job. They help to explain Sir 
Arthur and his success. They do not 
help to make him a more attractive 
rsonality. But, attractive or not, 
inero is one of the most important 
theatre figures in our own immediate 
theatre background. His plays made 
fortunes for our producers, made the 
names of many of our most famous 
players. We must know him and his 
plays, his method of work and the 
kind of theatre 4« wrote for. Mr. 
Dunkel’s book is an excellent intro- 

duction to all of this. 
FREDERICK MORTON 


FOR THE RECORD 
The Best Plays of 1940-41, edited 
by Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead: §3. 
The Handbook Annual of the The- 
atre, by Wilbur Dingwell. Coward- 
McCann: $2.50. 
Fyre the season of 1940-41 
was the slimmest in recent years 
—only 69 openings in all — Burns 
Mantle’s valiant record of the Ten 
Best is still a fat and fascinating vol- 
ume, a reminder of the year that pro- 
duced Native Son, Watch on the Rhine, 
The Beautiful People, Lady in the 
Dark. 

Mr. Mantle’s book, the twenty- 
third volume of the series, is a must 
on every theatre library shelf. The 
series covers the whole of the Broad- 
way theatre, for beside describing and 
giving long extracts from the plays he 
has selected as ‘best’, Mr. Mantle 
lists every play that opened on Broad- 
way, with all the necessary details of 
cast and management and a thumb- 
nail story of the play. For the New 
Yorker the recent yearbooks have the 
additional value of reporting the ad- 
ventures of the theatre in Chicago, 
San Francisco and Southern Califor- 
nia, a rounded record which forms the 
chronological backbone of twentieth- 
century stage history in America. 

The Handbook Annual is a new en- 











OUTSTANDING PLays 
for Little Theatres 


THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
TIME OF YOUR LIFE 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 


Available in 





Certain Territories 





PHILADELPHIA STORY 





NATIVE SON 
When Available 
CLAUDIA 

The More the Merrier They Walk Alone 
The Happy Days Yes ond No 
The Beautiful People Cyprienne (Divorcons) 
Liberty Jones The Family Reunion 
Pigeons and People Blue Jeans 
Where the Heart Is Naught 
Delicate Story The Girl from Wyoming 
Eight O'Clock Tuesday Another Language 
Morning's at Seven The Bad Man 
The Lady Who Come fo The Barker 

Stoy Behold This Dreamer 
Glamour Preferred (Nude with Pineapple) 
Every Man for Himself 
No Time for Comedy Berkeley Square 
Cue for Passion The Bishop Misbehoves 
Kind Lady Both Your Houses 
The For Off Hills Broadway 
Is Life Worth Living Candlelight 
When We Are Married The Animal Kingdom 
Leave Her to Heaven 
Love from a Stranger 
lot's Wife 
Through the Night 
The Romantic Mr 

Dickens 
The Yellow Jacket 
Blind Alley 


pEeypEEEE 
Lely optre 
fF rE 


Ever Since Eve 

In a House Like This 
Western Union, Please 
Night Before Christmas 


The 1942 Supplement to our Cata- 
logue of Plays is now ready 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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Gitics’ THEATRE REVIEWS 


Critics’ Theatre Reviews publishes each week the complete reviews of all 
plays and musical comedies exactly as they originally appeared in eight 
New York papers. 


JOHN ANDERSON RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 


Journal-American Sun 


BROOKS ATKINSON BURNS MANTLE 
Times Daily News 


JOHN MASON BROWN WILELLA WALDORF 
World-Telegram Post 


LOUIS KRONENBERGER RICHARD WATTS 
“PM” Herald Tribune 


Every Monday, following first nights, the complete criticisms by these 
reviewers are mailed ready for inserting in the beautiful, red-leather 
1942 binder. 


1942 Yearly Subscription $15.00 


NOW AVAILABLE —The Complete 1940 Volume (Vol. !) Price $20.00 
ALSO —The Complete 1941 Volume (Vol. Il) Price $20.00 


C,itics’ THEATRE REVIEW 


122 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


critical material — quotations from, 
current newspaper reviews and M; 
| Dingwell’s own opinion of the play’; 


| now available, a part only of his ex- 








DRAMA BOOK SHOP 








POETIC DRAMA — An Anthology from the 
Ancient Greek to the Modern American 
ed. Alfred Kreymborg $5.00 f th Th t 
LATIN AMERICAN COSTUME 0 e ea re 
Bartas & Spicer 5.00 
Pes NEW and SECOND-HAND 
Gate S Kage _ Carefully selected stock for instruc- 
a tors, students, collectors, libraries, 
BLITHE SPIRIT little theatres and theatrophiles. 
Noe! Coward 2.00 
THE LAND IS BRIGHT Interesting and authoritative works 
Kaufman & Ferber 2.00 on all phases of the drama — history, 
VILLAGE GREEN acting and actors, plays and play- 
Corl Allensworth ro wrights, criticism and technique, 
DELICATE STORY scene design and dance, etc. 
. oe od Send for new Catalogue of Many 
Coming Desirable and Hard-to-Find- 
JUNIOR MISS, CLASH BY NIGHT When-W anted Items 
For those who want to keep in touch with the N 
York Theatre, the Critics" Theatre Reviews, « weekly R. ROWLAND DEARDEN 


me go of th complete reviews of eight New 
York Critics. Subscription for year 1942 $15.00. 


48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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221 Rodman Avenue 
Jenkintown, Penna. 

















the closing of all playhouses which 











trant in this field, designed primar. | 
to help little-theatre pode 
directors pick plays from the Broad. 
way showcase. The only element in it 
which is not included in Mantle ig the 


possibilities on the non-professional 
stage. Incidentally, the critics’ 
nouncements can be secured in much 
greater volume and variety in Critigy | 
Theatre Reviews, a weekly publication 
which reprints six or eight first-night 
pronouncements concerning 
important Broadway opening. This 
publication is most convenient for 
libraries who do not clip New York 
newspapers. 





The facobean and Caroline Stay, 
Volumes I and II, by Gerald Eade; 
Bentley. Oxford: $12.50. 
S® EDMUND CHAMBERS’ monumen. 
tal life-work, contained in his 
large and learned volumes on Shake. 
speare, The Mediaeval Stage and Th 
Elizabethan Stage, finds worthy con- 
tinuation in Gerald Eades Bentley's 
scholarly presentation of facts, theo- 
ries and discoveries concerning the 
English theatre from 1616 to 1642. 
Mr. Bentley’s first two volumes are 


haustive project. They take up the 
story at the exact point in time where 
Chambers stops — 1616 — and deal 
in an equally thorough manner with 
the period between the theatre’s high- 
water mark in Shakespeare’s day and 





marked the triumph of Cromwell and 
his Puritan cohorts. Mr. Bentley de- 
votes these two volumes to the 
dramatic companies and the players 
exclusively. Later books will deal with 
the playwrights and theatres of the| 
period. Here we find the careers of old’ 
Elizabethan friends such as Hem 
minge, Burbage, Condell and their 
fellows, traced through those mult- 
farious documents — lawsuits, play-| 
lists, diaries, letters, account | 
texts, histories, anecdotes — which 
record bits and pieces of these vat- 
ished players’ lives. Set together by 
patient scholarship, the broken shards | 
of history rebuild the stories of past | 
times and bring to light once more the | 
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00ks, ‘CALL BOARD WATER-COLOR BY MILTON R. MARX 
which | _ i= ae ; 
van | A backstage view of Best Foot Forward, one of a series of water-colors of the 
er by George Abbott musical recently on exhibit in a one-man show at the Marie 
hards | Sterner Gallery. The artist, Milton R. Marx, studied at the Art Institute 
f past of Chicago and the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, has drawn many theatre 
re the caricatures, is now on the New York art staff of Warner Brothers. 

















Comin 
Soon! 


Some articles and features to look 
for in forthcoming issues of 


THEATRE ARTS 


Mareh: 
*% Maunice Evans, by The- 
odore Strauss, whose word por- 
trait of Paul Lukas appears in 
this issue. 


% ALEXANDER AFINOGENOV, 
by H. W. L. Dana, a study of 
the Soviet playwright, author of 
Fear and the present London 
success, Distant Point. 


% TeeaTRre or ALEXANDER 
Woottcorr, by Edith J. R. 
Isaacs, second in the series The 
Critical Arena which began this 
month with George Jean Nathan, 
and concludes in April with Stark 
Young. 


% CHALLENGE To AMENICA, 
by Paolo Milano, part of A Free 
Theatre for a Free People. 


Auso: The Scene in London, 
by Ashley Dukes, in Ireland, by 
RK. M. Fox, on Br sdway, by 
Rosamond Gilder, in sIllywood, 
by Hermine Rich Isaac.,, in Opera 
Over America, by George Beis- 
wanger. 


April: 


Calling All Countries: 
Round-Up 


{ Theatre 


Soutm Amernica, by Lincoln 
Kirstein 

Zemien, by Victor Wittner 
PonrtieGar, by Mildred Adams 
Lonpon, by Ashley Dukes 
FRANCE 
Kikyv 
\lsopict uresofplay sfrom Sweden 
to the Dominican Republic. 


» by Simon Lissim 


Big Spring Feature: 


* Freep ALLEN, John 
Hutchens, whose radio page in 
The New York Times has won 
wide notice. 


by 


Subscribe Now to 


THEATRE ARTS 
$3.50 a vear two vears 36 
or buy it at the newsstand 


35¢ a copy 


Theatre Arts Inc., 40E. 49,N.Y.,N.Y. 





forgotten struggles, controversies, suc- 
cesses and failures of a theatre in the 
throes of a major political crisis. 

Mr. Bentley’s book is for scholars, 
by a scholar. When he has completed 
his mighty undertaking, every detail 
_of English stage history from its be- 


its long closing in 1642 will have been 


ginnings as described by Chambers to | 


sifted and made available for the in- | 


terested student. ROSAMOND GILDER 


Edgar Allan Poe: A Critical Biog- 
phy, by Arthur Hobson Quinn. 
Appleton-Century: $5. 
1 READ the life of Poe is to wonder 
that it has not been made into an 
important or successful drama. But 
there is a good reason. Beginning with 
detractors in his lifetime, a 
legend has been built up so over- 
dramatic in villainy and pathos that 
no playwright could hope to give it 
verisimilitude. The chief virtue of 
Professor Quinn’s book is that it re- 
stores the man: the critic, editor, 
story-teller and poet; the ‘industri- 
ous, honorable gentleman’, the ‘warm 
friend and courteous host’, the ‘bril- 
liant thinker’, the ‘self-sacrificing, de- 
voted husband and son’, the crafts- 
man of integrity, the man of whom it 
can be said that ‘those who knew him 
best loved him best’. Against this 
warm and solid background, 
| flaws and the inner struggle fall into 
perspective. Writing a careful, honest 
and full-bodied biography, the author 
has supplied the missing material for 
any dramatist tempted by the chal- 
lenge to provide a final illumination. 
One of the interesting, short by- 
paths in the book presents evidence 
| that Edgar Allan Poe’s long work as a 
| critic might have been of more mo- 
ment for the theatre had there been a 
body of playwriting worth his atten- 
tion. Those who recall that 
father and mother were itinerant 
actors will also find food for thought 
in the range of demands placed upon 
them during years that were ‘among 
the most pointless in the whole his- 
tory’ of the American stage. 
mother, in her short career, played 
201 different roles, plus vocal and 
| dancing chores; his father played 137. 
Details occupy an ample appendix. 


Poe’s 


Poe’s 





Poe’s 


Poe’ S 


Books of the Theatre, a catalogue, 
by R. Rowland Dearden. Fenkin 
town, Penna. 
~UROPEAN book dealers have long 
had the pleasant habit of catalogu- 
| ing their rare and important theatre 
books in such a way that theatre lov- 
ers and collectors the world over could 
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by Herbert Graf 


Stage Director, 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


THE OPERA 


And Its Future in America | 


In this new book one of the mogt 
creative men in the operatic world | 
traces opera from classic Greece to 
the present In America he sees 
definite trends that foretell the 
emergence of exciting new forms 
Profusely illustrated $4.75 






THE NEW BOOK BY 
John Mason Brown 


ACCUSTOMED AS | AM |! 


The adventures and misadventures 
of a lecturer's life hilariously re. 
ported by the well-known dramatic 
critic, author of Broadway in Reviey 
Illustrations by Hirschfeld $2.00 


W. W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave, N.¥.¢. 





re 
WE SPECIALIZE and are successfyl 
Ii in finding promptly the "Out-of- 
Print’ or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire, 
Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS | 
Station O, Box 22 New York City 


| et 
study with interest as well as witha 
healthy covetousness those tempting 
lists of older stage items. The arrival 
of Henri Dauthon’s _ tight-packed 
booklet from Paris or of Ifan Kyrle 


























Fletcher’s detailed and _ specialized 
catalogues from London used to be 
one of the major pleasures of those 
who pursue theatre in print as well as 
on the stage. Kyrle Fletcher’s book- 
lets still arrive, smaller and thinner 
in texture but as rich as ever in mat- 
ter. They come from Merridale, Caer- 
leon, Monmouthshire, to prove that 
Hitler’s bombs are less destructive 
than Hitler’s presence, for the Paris 
book-shops are silent. Now, in Amer- 
ica, the gentle specialty is being cul- 





tivated. R. Rowland Dearden i is giving 
attention to theatre books, grouping | 
them in his fall catalogue (No. !2)| 
under such headings as History, Biog- | 
raphy, —— and Scenery, Dance 
and Ballet, Films and Radio, Plays 
etc., devoting to each a sentence of 
two of description. A photograph of 
the auditorium of Drury Lane as 4 





Nazi bomb left it accents the timel- 
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ness of this venture. With destruction Ser 


rife in Europe, it is well to cultivate 
our own by-no-means meagre resources 
































WANT TO BE IN PICTURES? 
OR ON STAGE OR RADIO? 


More players have gone to successful screen 
careers from the Playhouse than from any other 
single source. Graduates also in stage and 
radio work, as well as many employed profit- 
ably as directors and teachers of drama. We 
produce 60 plays every year before paying 
audiences in $650,000 theatrical plant. For pro 
fessional training with practical application, 
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GEORGE REEVES 


now featured in Lydia 
with Merle Oberon. 


© PASADENA © CALIFORNIA 


- CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 





LU LY 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF T7pamea 





MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 


MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING, DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION, DESIGN 


Repertory Theatre for Advanced Students 
Certificate, B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information: Louise Dale Spoor, Registrar 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 



















EMERSON 
SUMMER 
PLAYHOUSE 


Offers what few other Summer Theaters can 
provide: Professional Courses in ACTING, 
DESIGN, MAKE-UP, RADIO at inexpensive 
college-cless fees 


Apprentices appear in all parts in modem, 
Broadway plays in wet -ousineed pped theater along- 
side famous Charles River Esplanade. 


Theater Training Course $84.00 — Dor- 
mitory for Women, $36-$40 for 6 weeks. 
Greduete end undergreduste credit — Pro- 
fessional director and steH 













For illustrated catalogs 


Howerd T. Higgins 
EMERSON COLLEGE THEATER 
130 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 











SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


BANF 


July 28th to August 29th, 1942 
TENTH YEAR OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 








Theatre — Art — Music — Weaving & 
Design, Modelling and Pottery 
ORAL FRENCH 


For prospectus apply to 
Director, Extension Department 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 























RECENT 
TOP RANKING PLAYS 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT 
FLIGHT TO THE WEST 
MY DEAR CHILDREN 
FLYING GERARDOS 


Restricted Releases 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 


VILLAGE GREEN 


School and College Texts 
SOLO READINGS FOR RADIO 


CLASS WORK 


CURRENT CONTEST READINGS 


Stirring New Patriotic Pageant 


Fun To Be Free by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur. Cover design 
by Walt Disney. Prefatory Letter by Wendell L. Willkie. Presented re- 
cently by Fight For Freedom, Inc., at Madison Square Garden, New York 
City, with Tallulah Bankhead, Franchot Tone, Burgess Meredith, Melvyn 
Douglas, and other stars. No royalty fee for amateur production. Books 30¢ 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


6 East 39th Street 
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LITTLE FOXES 
THUNDER ROCK 
SKYLARK 

THE LAND IS BRIGHT 
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iu DAZIAN’S , 


EST. 1842 INC. 
1 142 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 










8 BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
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2 100 Years of Fabrice Superiority 


GOTHIC: 
SCENIC 
COLORS 


Are used by: 


Amherst College 
Columbia University 
Ithaca College 
Louisiana State University © | 
Radio City Music Hall 
Shubert Productions 

The Metropolitan Opera House 

Yale University 


and the Major Colleges, Little Theatres, and 
Scenic Studios Throughout the Country 


GOTHIC COLOR CO., INC. | 


146 West 17th Street, New York City 
Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies 


| Catalogue and Latest 1942 Color Chart on Request it 
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A Special Class Subscrip-_ || 


tion Rate to 


THEATRE ARTS 


In groups of eight or more, $2.50 
(Regularly $3.50) 


Write for free sample Teacher's Chart 


THEATRE ARTS. INC. 
40 East 19th St... New York 
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FOR THE DURATION 


This column will be de- 





voted each month to 







announcements 






and news 


of 





American Theatre Wing 


War Service 


The United Power of 
THE THEATRE! 


The American Theatre Wing has 
organized the men and women of 
every branch of stage, screen 
and radio to render voluntary serv- 
ice and aid toward the successful 
prosecution by the United States 
of the war in which it is now 


engaged. 


YOU CAN SERVE! 
If you are a professional of any 
branch of stage, radio, screen or 
night club entertainment, register 
with the Chairman of your respec- 
tive division. 


American Theatre Wing War Service. 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“HIT, HIT, HOORAY 


Honey For Your Money.” 
— Walter Winchell 


GEORGE ABBOTT'S New Musical 


ROSEMARY LANE 


Book by John Cecil Holm 
Music and Lyrics by 


Hugh Martin and Ralph Blane 


BARRYMORE Thea., 47 St. W. of B'y. 
Eys. 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40 












“The best written, best cast, best directed, 
best acted play of the new season —a 
thriller-diller, plus.” . .. 
Danton Walker, News 


ANGEL 
STREET 


i with 

|] VINCENT JUDITH LEO G. 
| PRICE EVELYN CARROLL 
)] GOLDEN Theatre w. 45 s 


CL. 6-6740. Evgs. 8:40. Evgs. 55¢— $3.30 
| | Mats. Wednesday & Saturday 55¢— $2.20 
i 
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OSCAR SERLIN presenrs CLARENCE DAY'S 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


Made into a play by 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 


NEW YORK — EMPIRE THEATRE 











Better Than Ever’’—World-Tele. 
A Great Show’/—Herald Tribune 








Nie. 





the Sonja Henie-ArthurWirtz musical icetravaganza 


IT HAPPENS ON ICE 


at America’s Only Ice Theatre 


CENTER Theatre, Rockefeller Genter, CO 5-5474 


Eves. (Exc. Mon.) at 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:40; 
Sun. at 3. 501 seats for all performances at 50¢. 








See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked*. 


ON THE BOARDS 
| LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1930 


Clarence Day's beguiling book turned 
into warm and hilarious comedy by Russel 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay who acts 
Father to Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 


MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26, 1040) be- 
guiling and hilarious comedy set in the 
Greenwich Village basement ‘studio’ of 
the sisters whose adventures were origi- 
nally recorded by Ruth McKenney. George 
Kaufman spins the Chodorov and Fields 
script to success, with Shirley Booth in 
high fettle. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting 
farce when Josephine Hull and Jean Adair 
are involved with Boris Karloff in Joseph 
O. Kesserling’s mad plot. 


LADY IN THE DARK (Jan. 1941) 
| Gertrude Lawrence radiant as the psycho- 
analyzed lady, singing Ira Gershwin’s gay 
lyrics to Kurt Weill’s adroit music on 
Harry Horner's kaleidoscopic stage. 


>? 
ee 


CLAUDIA (Feb. 12, 1941) tells a simple 
story of human relations with skill, humor 
and emotion. Directed by the author, Rose 
Franken, it is excellently performed by 

| a cast including Frances Starr, Dorothy 
| McGuire as Claudia, and Donald Cook. 


WATCH ON THE RHINE (A pril 1, 1941 
Lillian Hellman’s ‘vital, eloquent and 
compassionate’ play winner of the 


Critics’ Award. Directed by Herman 
Shumlin with Paul Lukas as the German 
anti-Nazi, Lucile Watson and Mady 


| Christians. | 
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“As deft, malicious and fascinating a comedy as you 
could hope to see.” — Wolcott Gibbs, New Yorker 


John C. Wilson presents 


* oreey, * Leonore * ees 


BLITHE 
SPIRIT 


A Farce by NOEL COWARD 


MOROSCO THEA., 45th St., West of Broadway 
CiWcle 6-6230 


Eves.: 8:40. Mots.: WED. & SAT. at 2:40 





Chicago — Selwyn Theotre 








“Brings joy and gaiety to the thea- 
Wotts, Jr., Her. Trib. 


UNIOR 
MISS 


The New Comedy Smash 
LYCEUM THEATRE 


45 St. E. of B’way. CH. 4-4256 * EVGS. 
8:40. MATS. WED. and SAT. at 2:40. 


250 SEATS EVERY PERFORMANCE 
$1.10 


tre."’ Richard 











4 Theatre Guild Production 


* MARY BOLAND! 
* BOBBY CLARK! 
* WALTER HAMPDEN! 


In Sheridan's Greatest Comedy 


THE RIVALS 


with Helen Ford * Donald Burr * Haile Stoddard 
Robert Wallisten * Phillip Bourneut 
Directed by EVA UE GALLIENNE 
Settings and Costumes by Watson Barratt 


SHUBERT THEATRE 
44th St. West of Broadway Cl. 6-5990 
Eves: $3.30—$1.10. Thurs. & Sat. Mats. $2.75-$1.10 
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“A modern classic . . . beautiful 
- « « exciting . . . memorable.” 
—Richard Watts, Jr 


CHERYL CRAWFORD presents 


E Clershurn 
PORGY »* BES 


with TODD DUNCAN ° ANNE BROWN 
ALEXANDER SMALLENS, Cond 
MAJESTIC THEATRE 

44th St. West of Broadway 

Circle 6-0730 

Evenings at 8:30—$2.75 to 55¢ 
Matinees WED. & SAT.—$2.20 to 55¢ 

Performance Every Sunday Night 


Herald Tribune 


for 





























MANHATTAN 
Theatre Colony 


Ogunquit, Maine 
THE PLACE TO GO TO GET STARTED 
On In At the 
BROADWAY HOLLYWOOD MICROPHONE 
Sixteenth Season Ten Weeks 
JULY and AUGUST 
2 THEATRES OPERATING NIGHTLY 
COLONY THEATRE 
OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 


A JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP IS YOUR BEST BET 


Tue Covony THearne is devoted entirely to the 
work of the Junior Members of the Colony who 
want training, experience or work-out in the tech- 
nique of the Stace, Screen and Rapto. Junior 
Members appear every week in complete produc- 
tions of Modern and classic plays. The Corony 
THeaTre has a professional staff and well- 
known Broadway Directors. If, in these appear- 
ances, Junior Members manifest sufficient talent 
and training, they are invited to play with the 
famous Professional Acting Company at the 


wYywy y ’ a 
OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
where, annually, a season of New York successes 
is presented with the best acting talent of the 
American theatre. Some of the famous artists 
who have appeared at the OcuNguit PLaynouse 


are: 








LANNY BOSS 

GRACE GRORGE 

LAURETTE TAYLOR 
FRANCES STARR 

EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 
FLORENCE REED 

CLIFTON WEBB 

VILMA & BUDDY EBSEN 
FAY WRAY 

FRITZI SCHEFF 


MAUDE ADAMS 

ETHEL BARRYMORE 

MARGARET ANGLIN 

CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 

RUTH GORDON 

MADGE EVANS 

MARGALO GILLMORE 

ARTHUR TREACHER 

CONRAD NAGEL 

TALLULAH BANKHEAD 

A Plan of the work of the Junior Group at the 
Colony may be obtained from 


MRS. WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
254 Weat 54th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Special course for Actors 
and Directors with 
MICHAEL CHEKHOV 


For further particulars apply DEIRDRE HURST 
29 West 56th St., New York City 
Columbus 5-2331 


IRVINE STUDIO FORTHE 
Clark Gable, Cornel Wilde, Anne 
Baxter, Marsha Hunt, John Sheppard 
and Joan Blaine among those trained. 


26th YEAR of STARMAKING 


NN. trained exclusively by Theodora Irvine 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 


DAY, EVENING & SHORT COURSES 
Motion Picture Course—Voice Recording 
Miss Irvine personally coaches Actors, 
Business Men and Career Women 
SPECIAL REDUCED RATES 
Productions for Talent Scouts 
Enroliment Open 
80°, of last year’s class now engaged in the profession 
SATURDAY SCHOOL 
Catalog on Request 
15 West 67th St., New York 
ENdicott 2-3345 SUsquehanna 7-0100 
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See for Yourself (Continued) 


IT HAPPENS ON ICE (July 15, 1941) 
second edition, with Hedi Stenuf, Skippy 
Baxter, the Four Bruises and Betty At- 
kinson. Sets and costumes by Norman Bel 
Geddes. Staging, Gene Snyder. Producers, 
Sonja Henie and Arthur Wirtz. 


BEST FOOT FORWARD (Oct. 1) a band 
of giddy prep-school youngsters in song 
and dance directed with appropriate dash 
by George Abbott, producer. 


LET’S FACE IT! (Oct. 29) riotous doings 
in camp and out, with Danny Kaye as 
ringleader in a giddy frolic devised by 
the Fields, produced by Vinton Freedley 
and set to Cole Porter music. 


HIGH KICKERS (Oct. 31) Sophie Tucker 
tops a George Jessel show that has music, 
girls, vaudeville turns, reminiscent num- 
bers and plenty of loud laughs. 


BLITHE SPIRIT (Nov. 5) Noel Coward's 
frothy absurdity, involving gay ghosts, 
spiritualistic seances and a first-rate cast 
under John C. Wilson’s baton. 


SPRING AGAIN (Nov. 10) Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic presents Grace George, C. Aubrey 
Smith and Joseph Buloff in a pleasant 
parlor comedy with an amusing idea. 


MACBETH (Nov. 11) Maurice Evans in 
his own production of Shakespeare’s grim 
and all-too-timely tragedy, directed by 
Margaret Webster and with Judith An- 
derson as Lady Macbeth. 


18) hectic comedy 
dramatized by 


JUNIOR MISS (Nov. 
of life with daughter, 
Chodorov and Fields from the Sally 
Benson series. Directed by Moss Hart for 
Max Gordon, with Patricia Peardon and 
Lenore Lonergan sharing ‘teen honors. 


SONS O’ FUN (Dec. 7) hilarious doings on 
stage and off with Olsen and Johnson in 
the lead, Carmen Miranda for South 
American appeal, Raoul Péne Du Bois for 
decor and Robert Alton for the dances. 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5) shudders and 
good acting in Patrick Hamilton's ‘ Vic- 
torian thriller’, staged and produced by 
Shepard Traube with Vincent Price, 
Judith Evelyn and Leo G. Carroll. 


*BANJO EYES (Dec. 25) Eddie Cantor in a 
musical comedy by John Cecil Holm, 
Joe Quillan and Izzy Ellison, with songs 
by Vernon Duke and John La Touche. 
Harry Horner scenery; Charles Walters 
dances; staging by Hassard Short. Albert 
Lewis, producer. 


IS ALL (Jan. 6) folk comedy bv 
Patterson Greene. Cast includes Jessie 
Rovcee Landis, Carl Benton Reid and 
Dorothy Sands. Staged by Frank Carring- 
ton and Agnes Morgan. Presented by the 
Theatre Guild. 


*THE RIVALS (Jan. 14) Theatre Guild 
production with Mary Boland, Walter 
Hampden, Bobby Clark. Directed by Eva 
Le Gallienne in Watson Barratt’s sets. 


JASON (Jan. 21) written and staged by 
Samson Raphaelson, with Alexander 
Knox, Helen Walker, Tom Tully and 
Nicholas Conte in the principal roles. 
Scenery by John Root. A George Abbott 
production. 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN and the JOOSS 


BALLET (Jan. 21) double bill with the 
Boston Comic Opera Company and the 
Jooss Ballet in repertory performance 
under Shuberts sponsorship. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


PORGY AND BESS (Jan. 22) M 
Theatre revival with most of the ore: 

. rig 
cast, including Todd Duncan as Pst 
Alexander Smallens will conduct. Sean 
by Robert Ross. Cheryl Crawford er 
John J. Wildberg, producers, vod 


a Plewoog 


CAFE CROWN (Jan. 23) by H. §, Kraf 
with Morris Carnovsky and Sam Jaffe 
the cast. Staged by Elia Kazan, with R, r 
Aronson sets. Producers: Carly Wharte 
and Martin Gabel. : " 


SOLITAIRE (Jan. 27 dramatization of th 
Edwin Corle novel by John van Drutep 
Jo Mielziner sets. Directed by Dudley 
Digges. Dwight Deere Wiman, produce 


CLOSED 


CANDLE IN THE WIND (Oct. 22—Jan, 10) 

THEATRE (Nov. 12—Jan. 10 

*LETTERS TO LUCERNE (Dec. 23—Jan, 10) 

*JOHNNY ON THE SPOT (Jan. 8-10 

*THE LADY COMES ACROSS (Jan. 0-10 

THE CORN IS GREEN (Nov. 26, 1940-Jan, 1» 
1041 . 


*ALL IN FAVOR (Jan. 20-24 

*IN TIME TO COME (Dec. 28—Jan. 31) 
LILY OF THE VALLEY (Jan, 26-31 
*BROOKLYN, U.S, A. (Dec. 21~ Feb, 7) 
*CLASH BY NIGHT (Dec. 27—Feb. 7) 
HEDDA GABLER (Jan, 29- Feb. 7 

THE FLOWERS OF VIRTUE ( Feb. 5-7) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


THEY SHOULD HAVE STOOD IN BED 
a farce by Leo Rifkin, Frank Tarloff ang 
David Shaw, staged by Luther Adler 
with scenery by Samuel Leve. Sam H 
Grisman, producer, in association with 
Alexander H. Cohen. 


HEART OF A CITY, by Lesley Storm 
staged and produced by Gilbert Mille 
with Harry Horner sets and a cast in- 
cluding Gertrude Musgrove, Richard 
Ainley and Lloyd Gough. 


PLAN M, war melodrama laid in London 
by James Edward Grant, with Len Doyk 
A. P. Kaye, Margery Maude in the cast 
Staging, Marion Gering; scenery, Lemu 
Ayers. Producers: Richard Aldrich an 
Richard Myers. 


ROSE BURKE, by Henri Bernstein, with 
Katharine Cornell and Philip Merivale 
Sets by Donald Oenslager. Directed | 
Guthrie McClintic for Katharine Cornel 
producer. 


GUEST IN THE HOUSE, by Hagar Wilde 
and Dale Eunson. Staged by Reginald 
Denham, with Raymond Sovey scener 
and costumes. Leon Ames, Louise Camp 
bell and Katherine Emmet in the cast 


UNDER THIS ROOF, by Herbert 8 
Ehrmann, with Barbara O'Neil and Rus 
sell Hardie in the cast. Staging by Russel 
Lewis, co-producer with Rita Hassan. 


LIFE, LAUGHTER AND TEARS, collec 
tive title for three one-acters: Hello Ow 
There and Coming Through the Rye ¥ | 
William Sarovan, and The End of | 
Beginning by Sean O'Casev, staged an 
produced bv Eddie Dowling 
seen in all the plays. | 


who will be} 
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